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Ricardo  Rodriguez  O'Daniel, 
.  like  most  other  people,  was 
many  things  all  at  the  same  time. 
To  begin  with,  to  most  folks  who 
knew  him  at  all  he  was  a  metal- 
smith  second  class  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  They  knew  that  he  was  a 
big,  homely  young  man  with  an 
unruly  head  of  blond  hair,  white 
eyebrows,  and  a  freckled  skin  that 
blistered  and  peeled  instead  of 
turning  handsomely  tan  when  it 
was  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Also,  Ricardo  Rodriguez  O'Dan- 
iel  was  the  product  of  ah  unusual 
ancestry,  as  his  name  would  indi- 
cate. His  father  was  an  American 
of  Irish  descent  who  in  his  youth 
had  been  connected  with  a  nitrate 
plant  in  Chile.  His  mother,  orig- 
inally named  Maria  del  Rosario 
de  Bonilla  y  Rodriguez,  was  a 
South  American  beauty  who 
might   have    come   straight   from 


Spain  for  all  anyone  could  tell  by 
looking. 

But  Ricardo  O'Daniel — or 
Ricky,  as  his  mother  called  him 
— would  never  himself  be  mis- 
taken for  a  son  of  old  Castile.  He 
took  after  his  father's  side  of  the 
family  in  appearance.  At  the  same 
time,  he  took  after  the  Bonfflas 
and  the  Rodriguezes  in  temper- 
ament and  ardor.  His  appearance, 
combined  with  his  amorousness, 
made  his  life's  roadbed  a  most 
rocky  trail  to  travel. 

The  rockiness  of  his  trail  helped 
make  Ricardo  O'Daniel  one  more 
thing:  a  windbag. 

Ricky  O'Daniel,  ME2,  USN, 
turned  off  the  valves  of  his  acety- 
lene torch,  and  the  flame  went  out 
with  a  snap.  He  laid  the  torch 
down  and  pushed  his  goggles  up 
on  his  red-freckled  forehead.  He 
took   off   his   leather   gloves    and 


pulled  his  handkerchief  out  of 
his  back  dungaree  pocket  to  wipe 
the  sweat  off  his  red-freckled  face. 
It  was  the  noon  knocking-off  time, 
and  all  the  metalsmiths  on  the  de- 
stroyer tender  USS  Great  Smoky 
were  putting  down  their  tools. 
Metalsmith  First  Class  Walker 
looked  across  the  work-bench  at 
Windy  O'Daniel  and  raised  his 
right  eyebrow.  "Hey — how'd  you 
do  last  night?"  he  asked. 

"What  d'ya  mean,  how'd  I  do?" 
inquired  O'Daniel,  and  his  voice 
was  what  one  would  expect  from 
a  man  as  gravelly-looking  as 
O'Daniel.  It  was  a  gravelly  voice 
— but  rather  pleasantly  gravelly, 
like  when  a  nice,  gentle  horse 
scuffs  its  feet  on  a  gravel  path. 

"What  do  I  mean?  Why,  I 
mean,  when  you  left  the  dance  at 
the  E.M.  Club.  Didn't  I  see  you 
going  to  the  door  with  that  little 
red-head  you  were  making  eyes  at 
all  evening?" 

"Oh — yes!"  said  O'Daniel.  He 
pulled  out  his  pocket  watch  to 
look  at  it;  he  put  it  back.  He 
seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
workbench — sort  of  edge-wise,  so 
he  could  talk  to  Walker  and  two 
or  three  other  metalsmiths  who 
had  assembled  near  him  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bench. 

"Oh,  sure,"  said  O'Daniel. 
"Well,  about  the  time  we  got  to 
the  sidewalk,  a  big  car  pulled  up, 
with  a  chauffeur  driving  it.  It 
stopped,  and  the  chauffeur 
opened  the  door  and  said,  'Am  I 
late,  Miss  Marie?'  'No,'  says  Marie. 
Marie  is  the  name  of  this  young 
chick  you  mentioned. 

"So  we  get  in,  and  the  chauffeur 
shuts  the  door  behind  us  and  gets 
in  and  drives  off  toward  the  base 
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gate.  Pretty  soon  Marie  reaches 
for  the  speaking  tube.  'Drive  on 
out  to  the  house,'  she  says  to  the 
chauffeur.  'Then  I'd  like  you  to 
get  out  the  convertible  for  me, 
please,  and  after  that  you  may 
quit  for  the  night.' 

'  'Yes,  Mum,'  says  the  chauffeur. 
Then  Marie  sort  of  snuggles  up, 
and  man!  Well,  before  long,  we 
pull  up  to  this  big  mansion  out 
in  the  suburbs.  Marie  and  I  get 
out,  and  while  the  chauffeur  is 
putting  away  the  Cadillac  lim- 
ousine and  getting  out  the  Chry- 
sler convertible,  Marie  takes  me 
in  to  meet  the  folks.  .  .  ." 

Walker  made  a  sweeping-away 
motion  with  his  hand,  as  if  re- 
pelling a  cloud  of  some  obnoxious 
gas.  "Aaaaaaah,"  he  said,  "you  can 
do  better  than  that.  Anyhow, 
chow's  getting  cold.  Give  it  some 
thought  and  see  if  you  can't  make 
chapter  two  a  little  better,  this 
afternoon."  Walker  and  the  others 
departed,  laughing. 

Ricky  ( Windy )  O'Daniel  pulled 
his  goggles  the  rest  of  the  way  off 
his  head  and  put  them  on  the 
bench.  He  followed  his  friends 
toward  the  washroom,  not  as 
wounded  psychologically  as  some 
people  would  have  been.  He 
hadn't  expected  the  men  to  be- 
lieve his  story,  anyhow.  That  was 
what  made  the  whole  thing  a  sort 
of  innocent  pastime,  and  that  is 
what  kept  O'Daniel's  conscience 
from  hurting  him.  It  wasn't  really 
a  matter  of  lying  when  you 
weren't  believed  and  didn't  expect 
to  be  believed. 

Ruefully,  O'Daniel  remembered 
w7hat  really  had  happened  the 
night  before.  After  the  dance,  he 
had  escorted  Marie  to  the  bus- 
stop  without  even  holding  hands 


with  her.  About  the  time  the  bus 
had  pulled  up,  he  had  said,  "I'd 
like  to  see  you  all  the  way  home, 
Marie." 

Marie  had  laughed  a  little.  "It'd 
be  sort  of  silly,  it  seems  to  me," 
she  had  said.  "The  bus  lets  me  off 
right  in  front  of  my  door,  and  I 
go  home  by  myself  just  lots  of 
times." 

O'Daniel  had  seen  that  she 
really  didn't  want  him  to  ride 
home  writh  her,  so  he  had  strolled 
around  the  base  for  an  hour  in 
the  dark,  till  the  other  men  who 
were  going  back  to  the  ship  had 
gone,  and  had  turned  in.  Then  he 
had  gone  back  to  the  ship,  him- 
self, and  had  turned  in.  That's  all 
there  had  been  to  it. 

But  he  couldn't  tell  them  that. 
And  as  long  as  he  had  to  tell 
them  something,  he  felt  that  there 
was  no  harm  in  making  it  enter- 
taining. 

Just  the  same,  despite  his 
humorous  anecdotes,  Ricardo 
Rodriguez  O'Daniel  carried  a 
deep,  permanent  yearning  in  his 
heart.  If  his  Latin  heart  had  been 
installed  in  a  Latin-type  body, 
things  would  have  been  better,  he 
thought.  Once,  before  he  had 
joined  the  Navy,  his  parents  had 
taken  him  back  to  his  mother's 
home  town,  just  south  of  the  equa- 


tor. Ricky  had  observed  the  suave 
and  natural  manner  of  the  local 
swains  with  the  senoritas — the 
pretended  half-swoon,  hand-to- 
throat,  when  an  especially  lus- 
cious babe  hove  into  view;  the 
easy  bows,  the  melted-chocolate 
words  upon  being  introduced.  But 
how  could  a  man  do  these  things 
when  he  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds  and  stood  six-feet-two? 
What  would  the  effect  be,  when  a 
man  had  straw-colored  hair,  and 
light  blue  eyes  and  freckles  and 
white  eyebrows?  Anyhow,  this 
Latin  manner — which  would  have 
been  O'Daniel's  natural  manner 
with  the  girls  if  he  had  dared  use 
it — would  hardly  look  right  any- 
where north  of  Juarez.  .  .  . 

While  yearning,  O'Daniel 
watched  his  25th  birthday  go  by, 
and  watched  his  friends  "go 
steady"  and  get  married,  and  later 
bring  aboard  pictures  of  their 
children.  He  watched  them  bring 
their  fiancees  and  their  wives  to 
the  ship's  picnics  and  the  dances 
at  the  E.M.  Club.  He  watched 
this  girl  and  that  girl  evaluate 
Ricky  O'Daniel  and  finally  slip 
away  when  she  became  convinced 
that  he  was  too  homely  and  too 
raspy-voiced  for  her  ever  to  get 
used  to.  And,  meanwhile,  he  told 
his    tall    tales    of    romance,    was 
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laughed  at  good  naturedly,  and 
was  called  Windy  O'Daniel. 

On  the  next  Thursday  night 
there  was  another  dance  at  the 
E.M.  Club  on  the  base.  Little 
red-headed  Marie  was  there,  but 
she  always  happened  to  be  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room  when  Ricky 
O'Daniel  was  looking  for  someone 
to  dance  with  him.  And  when  the 
orchestra  stopped  playing  and  be- 
gan putting  away  its  instruments, 
Ricky  O'Daniel  hadn't  even  found 
a  girl  he  could  escort  to  the  bus- 
stop.  So  he  got  on  a  bus  himself 
and  went  downtown  and  took  in 
a  late  movie  to  avoid  going 
straight  back  to  the  ship  in  front 
of  all  his  friends. 

"Last  night.  .  .  ?"  he  said  the 
next  day.  "Oh — I  had  to  go  over 
and  meet  Dotty.  She  was  in  a 
late  show  on  television.  Didn't 
get  off  the  air  till  almost  mid- 
night. .  .  .  But  she  had  her  Lincoln 
parked  outside  the  studio,  and  we 
took  a  little  spin  around  town 
on  the  way  home.  .  .  .  Boy!  What 
a  sweet  car  to  drive!  And 
then.   .   .   ." 

"Listen  to  that  windbag!  When 
do  you  dream  those  things, 
O'Daniel?  Daytime  or  nighttime?" 

The  truth  was,  he  dreamed 
them  all  the  time.  But  he  knew 
they  weren't  true,  and  so  did 
everybody  else. 

Saturday  was  hot,  and  Ricky 
O'Daniel  knew  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing that  that  day  would  be  hot, 
too.  That  was  where  the  married 
men  had  it  good  when  the  ship 
was  in,  as  it  was  most  of  the 
time.  They  could  sit  in  front  of 
a  fan  on  the  front  porch  on  Sun- 
days, and  sip  cokes  or  lemonade. 
And  maybe  drive  out  to  the  beach 
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after  awhile  with  their  wives  and 
kids. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  pre- 
venting Ricky  O'Daniel  from  go- 
ing to  the  beach  too,  though  he'd 
have  to  go  alone.  So  right  after 
noon  chow  he  did  go,  via  bus, 
street-car  and  another  bus.  When 
he  got  there  he  found  that  the 
beach  was  cloaked  in  a  low-lying 
fog.  The  air  was  so  unusually  hot 
today,  and  the  water  was  always 
cold  here  just  outside  Boston. 

There  were  lots  of  people  on 
the  beach  near  the  bathhouse  in 
spite  of  the  fog.  The  throng  made 
Ricky  O'Daniel  feel  more  lone- 
some than  he  would  have  felt  if 
nobody  had  been  around.  Besides, 
he  was  kind  of  self-conscious 
about  all  the  red  freckles  on  his 
light-skinned  legs,  arms  and  torso. 
He  thought  he'd  walk  down  the 
beach  a  little  way,  then  swim 
awhile  and  lie  on  the  sand  after- 
ward. A  person  could  feel  the 
sunshine  coming  down  through 
the  thin  fog,  though  you  couldn't 
see  far. 

In  a  little  while,  as  O'Daniel 
walked  along,  the  crowd  thinned 
to  a  scattering  of  bathers,  and 
soon  he  got  to  where  there  was 
nobody  to  be  seen  at  all.  He 
walked  in  the  fringe  of  the  gentle 
surf,  idly  looking  for  sea  shells  in 
the  inch-deep  water  just  in  front 
of  his  feet.  Everything  was  strange 
and  quiet  and  lonely,  in  a  way; 
but  in  a  nice  way.  For  all  O'Daniel 
could  tell,  he  was  the  only  human 
being  on  earth,  just  then. 

"Ven  aca,"  a  young  lady's  voice 
said.  "Ven  aca,  hermanito!"  (Come 
here.  Come  here,  little  brother!) 

O'Daniel  looked  up  to  see  who 
had  said  the  Spanish  words. 
There,  not  twenty  feet  away,  sat 


a  dark-haired  girl  on  a  blanket. 
She  wore  a  bright  yellow  bathing 
suit,  and  drops  of  water  glistened 
on  her  tan  shoulders.  A  small 
blond-haired  boy  in  a  red  bathing 
suit  was  running  toward  her,  shed- 
ding drops  of  water  as  he  ran. 
"Aqu  estoy!"  he  cried.  (Here  I 
am!) 

Then  the  girl  and  her  small 
brother  both  saw  O'Daniel  at 
once,  and  stared  at  him,  appar- 
ently startled  half  out  of  their 
wits. 

Hearing  the  Spanish  words  did 
something  to  O'Daniel — that  and 
the  strange,  isolated  atmosphere  of 
this  portion  of  the  beach.  These 
things  made  him  forget  for  the 
moment  that  he  looked  like  a 
big,  homely  Irish- American.  Then 
— just  then — the  Latin  half  of  him 
took  complete  control.  O'Daniel 
walked  up  to  the  girl  and  bowed 
at  the  waist.  "Buenos  dias,"  he 
said.  "Me  llamo  Ricardo  Rod- 
riguez O'Daniel.  Encantado  de 
Conocerla."  That  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  spoken  Spanish 
in  North  America — except  to  his 
mother,  for  practice — but  he  felt 
that  he  had  spoken  rather  fluently 
this  time.  He  was  thoroughly  sur- 
prised at  the  easy  way  in  which 
he  had  introduced  himself  to  the 
girl  and  had  expressed  his  happi- 
ness at  meeting  her. 

The  girl  was  surprised  too,  it 
seemed,  but  not  displeased.  In 
addition,  she  looked  as  though 
she  was  already  over  her  momen- 
tary fright.  She  said,  "Yo  soy  Valen- 
cia Marguerita  Maria  O'Higgins, 
del  Peru.  But  don't  you  speak 
English?" 

"Oh,  sure,  I  speak  English,"  said 
Ricky. 

"Well,  so  do  I,"  Valencia  told 


him.  "I've  been  in  the  States  al- 
most four  years  now.  But  my 
brother  is  only  up  for  a  visit,  so 
I  have  to  speak  Spanish  to  him. 
Would  you  care  to  sit  down  and 
talk  awhile?  It's  been  lonely  here, 
but  your  American  crowds 
frighten  Manuel."  She  turned  to 
the  boy  and  spoke  to  him  in 
Spanish,  and  he  smiled,  looking 
at  O'Daniel  out  of  sky-blue  eyes. 

O'Daniel  sat  down.  The  girl,  he 
noticed,  had  freckles — nice  brown 
freckles  across  a  neat,  small  nose. 

"I  suppose  my  mother's  family, 
in  Peru,  would  be  scandalized  if 
they  could  see  me  striking  up 
a  conversation  with  a  male 
stranger,"  Valencia  said,  with  her 
dark  eyes  twinkling.  "But  I'm  get- 
ting to  be  quite  Americanized,  I 
guess.  Besides,  Manuel  is  an  ex- 
cellent chaperon."  Her  super- 
correct  English  had  the  hint  of  a 


"Don't  worry,  honey — I  found  a  date 
for  your  friend!" 
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South  American  accent  in  it.  She 
must  have  started  learning  English 
at  about  the  age  of  sixteen, 
O'Daniel  thought.  About  twenty, 
now.  .  .  . 

So  they  talked  and  talked,  in 
English  and  Spanish — exclaiming 
over  the  fact  that  they  were  both 
half-South  American,  and  com- 
menting laughingly,  on  the  num- 
ber of  Irish- Americans  who  mar- 
ried west-coast  South  American 
girls  in  years  past.  Then  they 
swam  awhile,  the  three  of  them. 
After  that,  they  dried  out  in  the 
fog-filtered  sunlight  and  O'Dan- 
iel's  white  skin  began  to  turn  red. 
But  what  was  a  sunburn  at  a  time 
like  this?  Nothing.  Less  than  noth- 
ing. 

"Would  you  like  some  ice 
cream?"  O'Daniel  asked  after 
awhile. 

"Sure,"  said  Valencia.  "Quieres 
helados?"  she  asked  her  brother. 

"Si!"  answered  the  boy.  "Con 
mucho  gusto!  Chocolate!" 

So  Ricardo  Rodriguez  O'Daniel 
went  off  and  bought  ice  cream 
cones,  and  one  of  them  was 
chocolate.  It  took  a  long  time  to 
get  out  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
high-piled  ice  cream  began  to 
melt.  Following  the  edge  of  the 
water  on  the  way  back,  with  the 
tide  lower  now,  Ricky  missed 
Valencia  and  Manuel  completely, 
and  passed  them.  Eventually  he 
realized  he  had  gone  too  far,  and 
turned  and  reversed  his  course, 
leaving  more  distance  between 
himself  and  the  water  this  time. 
By  the  time  he  found  the  girl 
and  her  brother,  the  ice  cream 
was  running  down  his  fists  in 
streams.  But  Valencia  only 
laughed.  "We'll  drink  it,"  she  said; 
"—what's  left  of  it!" 
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They  visited  while  consuming 
the  ice  cream,  and  they  visited  as 
they  washed  their  hands  in  the 
sea.  Then  they  had  a  three-way 
water  fight,  and  swam  again.  By 
the  time  they  were  dry  this  time, 
O'Daniel's  shoulders  were  de- 
veloping broad,  flat  blisters.  His 
ears  were  crimson  and  the  top  of 
his  nose  looked  as  if  it  were  ready 
to  burst  into  flame. 

"Ah,  el  pobre,"  Valencia  said 
tenderly,  looking  at  the  sunburn. 
She  brought  lotion  out  of  a  hand- 
bag and  handed  it  to  O'Daniel, 
and  after  O'Daniel  had  put  it  on 
everywhere  he  could  reach,  Valen- 
cia applied  it  to  the  middle  of 
his  back,  doing  it  as  quickly  as 
she  could,  and  shyly. 

Then  they  talked  some  more, 
and  O'Daniel  felt  that  they  would 
never  run  out  of  something  to  say. 
And  Valencia  said,  "My  father 
resembles  you  in  many  ways.  He's 
big  and  blond  .  .  .  and  blue-eyed. 
He  was  the  idol  of  half  the  ladies 
in  Lima  before  Mother  captured 
him,  I'm  told." 

And  O'Daniel  said,  "My  mother 
resembles  you  in  many  ways.  I 
take  after  my  father,  of  course." 

"Well,  lucky  you,  to  take  after 
your  father — if  your  mother  re- 
sembles me!"  Then  Valencia 
blushed,  perhaps  wondering  if 
what  she  had  said  had  been  the 
proper  thing  to  say. 

"But  she  does,  and  I  think  she's 
beautiful!"  O'Daniel  blushed  too 
or  thought  he  did,  though  his 
sun-tortured  face  could  hardly 
increase  its  redness. 

Manuel  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  sensing  the  tumult  of  emo- 
tion about  him,  O'Daniel  sup- 
posed, but  probably  not  under- 
standing it. 


Then  the  chilly  New  England 
evening  moved  in,  and  when  the 
air  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
the  water,  the  fog  disappeared. 
The  three  of  them  walked  toward 
the  bathhouse  and,  though  the 
scene  was  commonplace  and  a 
trifle  bleak  now,  O'Daniel  walked 
amid  music — the  music  that  sang 
all  through  his  big  sunburned 
body  and  the  Latin  heart  within 
it. 

"Thursday  night,"  he  said, 
"we're  having  a  dance  at  the  En- 
listed Men's  Club  on  the  base. 
Would  you  like  to  come?" 

"Why,  I  think  so.  I've  learned 
some  of  your  U.  S.  steps,  and 
maybe,  if  you  can  get  your  or- 
chestra to  play  some  Latin  Ameri- 
can music,  I  can  teach  you  some 
of  our  dances." 

"That'd  be  fine." 

When  they  were  all  dressed, 
they  met  again  and  walked  away 
from  the  bathhouse.  I've  got  an 
old  car  parked  near  here,  some- 
where," Valencia  said.  "Could  I 
take  you  to  where  you're  going?" 

"Well,  I  thought  I'd  go  back 
to  the  base.  ...  I  can  take  the 
bus." 

"I'll  take  you!  Then  I'll  know 
how  to  get  there,  Thursday  eve- 
ning." 

So  they  drove  along  in  the  little 
old  coupe,  with  the  cool  twilight 
closing  dow7n  over  the  city.  Man- 
uel sat  in  the  center,  which  didn't 
matter  much  to  O'Daniel,  with 
so  much  understanding  having 
been  evidenced  already,  and  with 
him  feeling  sure,  somehow,  that 
Manuel  would  one  day  graduate 
from  chaperon  to  brother-in-law. 
His  face  hurt  where  the  chilly 
wind  whipped  it  and  his  shoulders 
hurt    where    his     jumper     collar 


flapped    upon    them.     But    they 
didn't  hurt  very  much. 

O'Daniel  got  out  at  the  base 
gate,  and  all  three  of  them  said 
good-bye.  "See  you  Thursday 
evening,"  Valencia  said,  and  she 
turned  the  car  around  and  headed 
off,  waving  her  hand.  Manuel 
waved  too,  and  so  did  O'Daniel. 
Then  Ricky  O'Daniel  walked  to 
the  ship  and  went  aboard.  He 
didn't  even  stop  at  the  mobile 
canteen  on  the  pier  to  get  a  sand- 
wich, though  supper  would  be 
over  and  he  hadn't  eaten  anything 
since  noon  except  the  ice  cream 
cone. 

Metalsmith  First  Class  Walker 
was  loafing  near  the  after  gang- 
way, and  he  saw  O'Daniel  come 
aboard.  "How'd  you  do  today, 
Windy?"  he  asked,  shouting  the 
question  so  everybody  would  hear 
him  and  gather  around  for  the 
answer. 

"Got  sunburned  half  to  death," 
answered  O'Daniel.  "That's  about 
all/' 

"No  flaming  romance  todav, 
Windy?" 

"Nah — dead  day.  Just  laid 
around  on  the  beach  and  got 
sunburned." 

Walker  looked  at  him  in  a  puz- 
zled manner.  "Say,  you  did  get 
blistered  a  little,  didn't  you?"  he 
said.  "No  big  love,  though,  huh?" 

"Nah,  nothing  like  that." 
O'Daniel  could  still  smell  Valen- 
cia's sunburn  lotion  amid  the 
smell  of  his  own  burned  skin. 
"Nothing  doing  today,"  he  said. 
They  wouldn't  have  believed  him 
if  he  had  told.  Anyhow,  O'Daniel 
didn't  think  he  wanted  Walker 
and  the  others  to  know  anything 
about  this,  just  yet.  Let's  see  .  .  . 
how  many  days  till  the  dance? 
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What  Alexi,  Key  Wed? 

Qaq,  BwiJee 


'/J  ou  want  to  lie  on  the  sand,  loll 
/  in  the  sun,  stroll  through  lazy 
narrow  streets,  touch  the  strange 
and  different?  Then  get  ac- 
quainted with  Key  West,  Florida. 
Key  West  is  the  only  city  in  the 
United  States  whose  main  street 
connects  two  large  bodies  of  water 
— the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Here  is  the  only  green- 
turtle  canning  factory  in  the 
country.  You  will  find,  in  this 
southernmost  city  of  the  United 
States,  the  "southernmost"  hotel, 
the  "southernmost"  house,  drug- 
store, and  beauty  shop,  the 
"southernmost"  everything.  One 
citizen  even  says  he  has  the 
"southernmost"  clothesline  in  his 
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back    yard    on    which   hang    the 
"southernmost"  old  clothes! 

Key  West  has  the  most  unique 
highway  in  the  country  built 
across  bogs,  quicksands,  marshes, 
and  water  right  to  its  door,  and 
this  is  its  only  exit  and  entrance 
by  land.  Mangoes,  soursops,  ba- 
nana trees,  Cuban  schools  and 
Bahama  houses  with  a  "captain's 
walk"  around  the  roof — does  any 
of  that  sound  at  all  like  familiar 
Main  Street  anywhere  in  the  U.S.? 
In  Key  West  you  not  only  find 
these  exotic  items,  but  dark- 
skinned  natives  and  oddly  foreign 
language,  as  well.  And  for  some- 
thing truly  bizarre,  you  can  try  a 
Key  West  "turtle-burger." 


Yes,  it's  a  sandwich  made  of 
real  turtle  meat.  You  can  visit  the 
turtle  crawls  any  time  down  by 
the  docks  where  giant  sea  turtles 
swim    around,    big    as    bathtubs. 

Here  is  the  most  tropical  cli- 
mate found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  and  fish  that  just 
practically  bounce  from  the  waters 
onto  the  deck  of  your  boat  with- 
out benefit  of  hook-and-line. 
Conch,  crawfish,  yellowtail,  snap- 
per, and  mutton  fish  are  caught 
by  the  commercial  fishermen, 
while  plenty  of  dolphin,  sailfish 
and  tuna  fight  with  the  sport 
fishermen. 

From  the  moment  Ponce  de 
Leon  discovered  the  little  island, 
only  two  miles  wide  and  four 
long,  stringing  off  the  end  of  the 
Florida  Keys,  no  one  has  been 
sure  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
Key  West  next. 

Pirates  have  raided  it,  hurri- 
canes blasted  it,  fires  wiped  it  out, 
strikes  destroyed  its  business. 
Cuban  revolutions  have  been 
more-or-less  "fought"  from  Key 
West,  and  Cuban  refugees  have 
brought  their  language  and  food. 
Bahamans  brought  another  cul- 
ture and  American  southerners 
still  another.  Since  Key  West  was 
the  only  connecting  port  to  Cuba 
in  the  old  days,  ships  from  the 
whole  world  stopped  here  and 
famous  people  visited  here. 

The  strange  occupation  of  sal- 
vage, in  which  Key  West  wreckers 
would  race  to  a  ship  that  had 
floundered  on  the  dangerous  reefs 
and  salvage  the  cargo,  made  of 
the  little  island  one  of  the  richest 
ports  in  the  world  at  one  time. 

Cigar  factories,  sponging,  and 
salt  manufacturing  were  in  turn 
started  and  lost.  Thomas  Edison 


conducted  experiments  here  for 
the  Navy  Department.  A  Naval 
base  was  begun,  nearly  aban- 
doned, then  rebuilt  and  expanded. 
Yellow  fever  threatened  to  wipe 
out  the  island.  A  nearly  impos- 
sible feat  of  engineering  finally 
connected  Key  West  by  railroad 
with  the  mainland  only  to  have 
a  hurricane  wipe  it  out. 

On  the  Naval  base,  a  house  oc- 
cupied by  commandants  was  once 
turned  into  the  "Little  White 
House,"  completely  remodeled 
and  redecorated  for  the  Presi- 
dent's comfort. 

The  ordinary  people  probably 
like  about  Key  West  just  what  the 
famous  folks  like:  its  old  forts  left 
in  rambling  ruin  on  a  modern 
beach;  the  lovely  old  Bahama 
houses  with  their  four  sets  of 
verandas,  interspersed  with  more 
recent  buildings  and  clean  paved 
streets;  the  old-fashioned  open- 
front  frame  barber  shop  next  to 
cemented  smart  shops;  the  narrow 
streets  and  rather  unkempt  water 
fronts  confused  with  wider  streets 
and  neat  man-made  docks;  and, 
of  course,  the  historical  places 
and  the  fishing  and  swimming — 
and  just  sittin'  in  the  sun. 
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he  loudspeaker  bellowed  out, 
"Fire  in  the  hole!"  five  minutes 
after  the  siren  had  sounded. 
Everyone  knew  a  charge  was 
about  to  go  off.  For  Bert  Huston 
it  meant  the  end  of  another  day. 
It  also  meant  within  a  few  hours 
he  would  be  with  Jackie.  The  ex- 
plosion rocked  the  earth  as  it  sent 
tons  of  dirt  and  rocks  rolling  down 
the  mountain  side. 

Bert  could  never  get  used  to 
the  aftermath  of  an  explosion,  that 
is  not  since  he  had  met  Jackie. 
The  dirt  and  dust  seemed  to  take 
hours  before  settling.  His  eyes, 
his  hair,  and  even  his  mouth  were 
filled  with  dirt.  This  was  the  part 
Bert  hated  most  of  all,  because 
of  what  Mr.  Palmer,  Jackie's 
father,  said  to  him  last  week  upon 
learning  of  his  daughter's  engage- 
ment to  Bert.  Jackie  was  present 
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too,  when  he  said  it.  "Huston," 
he  shouted  with  as  much  destruc- 
tive force  as  an  explosion,  "You'll 
marry  my  daughter  over  my  dead 
body.  A  common  powder  monkey, 
ha!  I'll  bet  you  still  have  dirt  in 
your  hair  from  the  explosion. 
Look  at  those  clothes  you're  wear- 
ing, junk.  I  suppose  you  have  at 
least  a  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank."  Bert  would  have  felt  bet- 
ter if  the  old  goat  had  continued, 
because  he  was  slowly  becoming 
furious  and  would  soon  shut  the 
old  man's  mouth.  But  no,  Mr.  Pal- 
mer stormed  out  of  the  room 
with,  "I'll  hear  no  more  of  it." 

Bert  was  thinking  of  all  this  as 
he  began  walking  toward  his  car. 
He  kept  wondering  why  the  old 
man  had  not  fired  him.  It  was 
over  a  week  now  since  the  inci- 
dent happened.  True,  he  was  the 


foreman  and  a  good  one  at  that, 
but  there  were  many  good 
powdermen  around  with  twice  his 
experience.  Jackie  was  nine  years 
his  junior  at  24,  but  that  wasn't 
the  reason  for  her  father's  not 
wanting  Bert  as  a  son-in-law.  He 
wasn't  good  enough,  the  old  man 
thought,  running  away  from  home 
at  fourteen,  traveling  with  a  carni- 
val, working  the  oil  fields  from 
Texas  to  Iran,  and  just  plain  aim- 
less. 

Bert  was  thirty-three,  but  he 
never  really  lost  his  boyish  ap- 
pearance. His  sun-bleached,  wavy 
hair  and  snow-white  teeth  seemed 
to  make  him  stand  out  from 
others.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  hard  work  and,  consequently, 
suit  coats  were  never  able  to 
properly  fit  his  muscular  build. 
He  was  never  one  to  buy  tailor- 
made  clothes.  Of  the  four  suits 
Bert  had,  the  light  blue  one  made 
him  look  his  best,  so  after  clean- 
ing up  he  slipped  into  it  and 
walked  out  to  his  car. 

Over  to  the  Hawaiian  Hut, 
where  they  always  met,  was  only 
a  short  drive  and  Bert  covered 
the  distance  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Catching  sight  of  Jackie's  car  as 
he  drove  around  the  back  to  park, 
he  smiled.  She  was  never  late  or 
failed  to  show  up  for  a  date,  but 
he  thought  she  might  not  come 
tonight,  because  this  was  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  each  other 
after  last  week's  run-in  with  her 
father. 

Jackie  was  sitting  in  the  usual 
spot  when  Bert  walked  in,  and  her 
warm  soft  smile  of  greeting  made 
Bert  feel  good  all  over.  She  wore 
the  green  knitted  dress  that  Bert 
liked  so  well. 

"Hi,  Chicken,"  Bert  said  as  he 


slid  into  the  booth. 

"Hello,  Bert!  I'm  glad  you  came 
early.  I  was  getting  thirsty  but 
couldn't  order  without  you." 

Bert  caught  the  waiter's  eye  and 
ordered.  While  they  were  waiting 
Jackie  said,  "You  know,  Bert,  you 
might  have  called  me  before  this 
morning.  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
think  after  you  stormed  out  of  the 
house  last  week  without  saying  a 
word  to  me.  I  know  Father  upset 
you,  but  don't  take  it  so  hard. 
After  all  when  Mother  died  years 
ago,  it  wasn't  easy  for  Dad  to  give 
up  his  traveling  all  over  the  world 
and  settle  down  to  become  both 
a  mother  and  father.  He  did 
though,  and  only  in  the  past  few 
years  have  I  learned  how  much 
he  has  lost  because  of  it.  I  want 
Father's  blessing  before  we're 
married,  Bert.  Does  that  make  any 
sense  to  you?" 

Bert  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately. Instead,  he  was  thinking  of 
what  he  had  planned  to  tell 
Jackie.  Now  it  would  all  have  to 
be  changed.  He  was  smart  enough 
to  understand  the  tension  between 
the  love  she  had  for  him  and  the 
devotion  she  felt  for  her  father.  To 
demand  a  straight  answer  tonight 
would  be  wrong. 

"Jackie,"  he  said,  hesitating,  try- 
ing to  use  the  right  words,  "it 
doesn't  seem  possible  that  your 
father  will  come  around  to  our 
way  of  thinking — that  is,  not  of 
his  own  accord.  However,  I  think 
I  do  know  of  a  way  that  might 
help  to  gain  his  favor.  Your  father 
started  years  ago  as  a  jackhammer 
operator  and  worked  his  way  up, 
but  he  has  forgetten  those  days. 
Why  don't  you  get  out  that  old 
picture  album  you  told  me  about, 
with  the  pictures  of  him  when  he 
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first  began  construction  work?  If 
you  could  get  him  to  remember 
the  old  days,  maybe  he  wouldn't 
feel  as  he  does  about  me." 

"But  darling,  I  doubt  if  that 
alone  would  make  him  change  his 
mind." 

"True,  but  in  the  meantime  I'm 
going  up  to  Rocky  Ridge.  Your 
father's  losing  about  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  day  on  that  job.  It  seems 
the  surveyors  and  geologists  made 
a  mistake  when  they  decided  to 
tunnel  through  the  mountain. 
They've  run  into  some  solid  gran- 
ite and  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
it  will  take  them  to  blast  through, 
and  in  the  meantime  your  father 
is  losing  money  by  having  all  the 
machinery  and  men  tied  up." 

"Explain  to  me,"  Jackie  said. 
"What  good  will  it  do  for  you  to 
go  there?" 

"O.K.,  Honey." 

Bert  was  glad  that  Jackie  had 
asked  about  it.  The  idea  he  had 


"I've  lost  my  nerve — I'm  coming  back!" 
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now  was  not  only  going  to  shake 
loose  old  man  Palmer,  but  if  his 
idea  worked  well,  it  would  revolu- 
tionize the  blasting  business. 

Bert  explained  his  idea  to 
Jackie.  When  he  finished,  she 
knew  no  more  than  before  he 
started,  except  that  he  had  a  new 
way  to  blast  through  rock.  But 
she  was  all  for  it  if  it  meant  they 
could  be  married  with  her  father's 
blessing. 

"Feel  like  dancing,  Jackie?" 

"Sure." 

They  both  moved  out  to  the 
dance  floor  and  Bert  knew  every- 
one would  be  watching  as  soon 
as  they  got  a  glimpse  of  Jackie, 
especially  since  she  was  wearing 
the  green  knitted  dress.  Bert  al- 
ways felt  proud  when  Jackie  was 
with  him.  To  him,  she  was  some- 
thing a  man  always  dreams  of  but 
never  quite  has.  The  way  she 
walked,  talked,  and  looked  at  him 
made  Bert  the  proudest  man  in 
the  world. 

Bert  felt  like  a  new  man  the 
next  day;  and  as  soon  as  Joe  Mor- 
rison, the  big  boss,  came  on  the 
job,  Bert  cornered  him  and  told 
him  of  his  plan  for  blasting  up  at 
Rocky  Ridge. 

"Bert,"  Joe  Morrison  said,  "I 
don't  think  that  would  be  the 
place  to  try  out  your  new  system. 
The  pressure  on  the  big  boys  up 
there  is  terrific  and  I  doubt  if  any 
of  them  would  agree  to  trying 
your  completely  new  method." 

"Look,  Mr.  Morrison,  you  know 
the  system.  I  proved  it  last  Febru- 
ary, of  course  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  it  worked  and  you  said  your- 
self it  was  great.  Why  not  send  me 
up  there  today  and  you  can  phone 
instructions  that  I'm  to  be  allowed 
to   try   it?   Your   word  has   more 


horsepower  than  the  boss's  up 
there." 

"I  know,  Bert,  but  that  is  their 
problem,  and  suppose  it  doesn't 
work?" 

"Mr.  Morrison,"  he  said,  paus- 
ing as  he  always  did  to  find  the 
right  words,  "I'll  turn  in  my  resig- 
nation." 

Joe  Morrison  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment:  "When  can  you  be 
ready  to  leave?" 

"It'll  take  about  an  hour  to  get 
my  equipment  together." 

Before  leaving,  Joe  Morrison 
told  Bert  he  would  handle  all  the 
arrangements.  The  company  plane 
would  fly  him  and  his  equipment 
up  to  Rocky  Ridge. 

By  the  time  all  the  gear  was 
loaded  and  Bert  was  ready  to 
leave  for  the  airport,  he  had  just 
enough  time  to  call  Jackie  and  tell 
her  the  good  news.  When  she  an- 
swered, Bert  was  so  excited  that 
the  words  came  out  all  together, 
and  all  she  could  understand  was 
that  he  was  going  to  Rocky  Ridge. 

At  11:35,  the  company's  plane 
landed  at  Rites,  a  small  field  about 
five  miles  from  Rocky  Ridge.  Bert 
climbed  out  of  the  plane  and 
looked  around  until  he  spotted 
dust  in  the  distance.  The  truck 
was  coming  to  pick  him  up  so, 
with  the  help  of  the  pilot,  the  gear 
was  unloaded. 

The  truck  delivered  him  to  one 
of  the  wooden  shacks  about  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel. 

"Huston?"  a  man  said  stepping 
out  of  the  door. 

Bert  turned  and  acknowledged 
the  greeting  by  nodding  his  head. 

"Collins's,  the  name,"  he  said 
and  looked  at  Bert  with  disgust. 
"So  you're  the   one  they've  sent 


up  to  work  wonders.  Let  me 
straighten  you  out  on  one  thing 
before  you  start.  I  was  blasting 
rocks  before  you  knew  how  to 
light  a  match.  And  when  I  say 
that  granite  can't  be  moved  any 
other  way  than  what  we're  doing 
now,  it  can't  be!" 

Bert  hadn't  expected  this,  so 
instead  of  arguing  the  point  with 
him,  he  asked  to  see  Martin,  the 
construction  boss. 

"Inside,"  Collins  grunted  and 
walked  off  towards  the  tunnel. 

Martin  was  willing  to  try  any- 
thing. He  was  almost  a  nervous 
wreck  from  the  pressure  the  com- 
pany was  putting  on  him.  Bert 
told  him  what  he  would  need  and 
insisted  that  the  work  had  to  be 
carried  out  just  as  he  ordered. 
Martin  was  very  obliging  and  im- 
mediately assigned  men  to  work 
with  Bert.  His  first  order  was  for 
the  drills  to  make  holes  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  instead  of  the 
usual  ten  feet.  This  at  once 
brought  a  protest,  but  Bert  ex- 
plained that  instead  of  blasting  a 
small  amount  each  time,  his 
method  was  to  blast  a  hundred 
feet,  clear  it  out  and  blast  another 
in  the  same  time  it  would  take  to 
blast  thirty  feet  the  old  way. 

Collins  was  standing  by  taking 
it  all  in  and  saying  nothing.  That 
is,  not  until  Bert  said  a  hundred 
feet  at  a  time.  To  this,  Collins 
broke  out  laughing  and  asked 
what  he  was  going  to  use,  dyna- 
mite or  an  atomic  bomb.  "Any 
helper  would  know  dynamite 
couldn't  tear  down  granite  buried 
a  hundred  feet  in  it."  "No,"  Bert 
said,  "I've  brought  my  own  explo- 
sives along  and  its  shocking  veloc- 
ity is  twenty  times  that  of  dyna- 
mite. After  the  blast  all  you  will 
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have  to  do  is  tap  the  rock  and  it 
will  fall  away  like  dirt." 

"It'll  do  that,  buried  a  hundred 
feet  in?"  asked  Collins. 

"Yes,"  Bert  said,  "the  explosive 
shock  waves  will  crack  the  rock 
for  ten  feet  in  all  directions." 

One  of  the  drillers  told  Bert 
they  had  reached  ninety  feet  and 
had  no  more  extensions. 

"That's  good  enough,"  Bert  said, 
"How  many  holes?" 

"Three,"  he  replied. 

"Fine.  Now  bring  in  the  red  box 
I  put  up  at  the  powder  shack." 

Bert  began  to  feel  the  strain 
now  while  waiting  for  the  ex- 
plosives. If  his  idea  wasn't  suc- 
cessful he  would  lose  everything 
he  had  worked  so  hard  for.  He 
tried  not  to  think  of  it.  The  system 
worked  once  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn't  work 
again.  All  the  noise  had  stopped 
now  as  the  men  huddled  around 
waiting  as  impatiently  as  Bert. 

The  silence  was  soon  broken  by 
a  man  coming  toward  them. 
"What  the  hell's  going  on  in 
here?"  It  was  Mr.  Palmer,  madder 
than  a  bull  with  a  red  bandana  in 
front  of  his  steaming  eyes.  "You 
people  all  out  of  you  minds!  Get 
those  drills  grinding.  Ten  thou- 
sand a  day  I'm  losing  and  you're 
all  standing  around." 

Bert  was  ready  to  climb  into 
one  of  the  holes  himself,  but  de- 
cided it  was  now  or  never.  He  saw 
the  man  coming  with  the  ex- 
plosives and  it  gave  him  added 
incentive.  "No  one,"  Bert  said,  "is 
going  to  drill  an  inch  until  I  set 
off  my  charge."  The  red  box  was 
laid  down  next  to  him.  Bert 
flipped  open  the  lid  and  pulled 
out  a  charge.  "And  I  mean  to  back 
up  the  last  statement.  Now  every  - 
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one  clear  out  while  I  load  these 
holes." 

Old  man  Palmer's  face  turned 
several  colors  while  Bert  was  talk- 
ing. The  words  seemed  to  choke 
in  his  throat.  "See  here,  Huston, 
I'll  have  you  jailed  for  this.  There 
will  be  no  charges  set  off  by  you. 
Not  while  I'm  running  this  com- 
pany." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  Bert 
shouted  and  tore  a  small  piece 
from  the  explosive  he  was  hold- 
ing. He  knew  the  sensitivity  of 
the  explosive,  so  he  threw  a  small 
piece  across  the  tunnel.  The  ex- 
plosion was  dull,  but  within  the 
depths  of  the  tunnel  it  echoed 
like  a  bomb. 

The  men  needed  no  more  con- 
vincing. They  scrambled  out  of 
the  tunnel  as  if  it  were  caving  in. 
Mr.  Palmer  stood  his  ground  for 
a  few  moments  looking  straight  at 
Bert,  then  he  too  retreated. 

Bert  quickly  went  to  work 
filling  the  three  holes.  He  pushed 
the  charges  in  and  spaced  them 
at  ten-foot  intervals  and  the  last 
three  feet  was  packed  with  dirt 
after  the  detonators  were  in  place. 
He  had  allowed  for  a  three-minute 
fuse,  as  this  would  give  him  suffi- 
cient time  to  walk  out  of  the  tun- 
nel. With  everything  set,  he  struck 
a  match  and  lit  the  fuse.  As  sparks 
started  popping  out  of  the  fuse 
end,  he  released  it  and  walked 
out.  If  the  charge  worked  well,  he 
thought,  old  man  Palmer  would 
be  crying  for  more  of  the  explo- 
sives and  only  he  knew  the  formu- 
la. 

Bert  was  almost  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  when  the  exnlosion 
came.  Mistakes  are  made  only 
once  in  the  blasting  business  and 
this  was  Bert's  first.  He  had  neg- 


lected  to  test  the  time  fuse  before 
lighting  it.  He  didn't  realize  that 
he  had  used  a  ten-second-per-foot 
fuse,  instead  of  the  thirty-second 
one  he  had  planned.  To  the  men 
outside,  the  blast  resembled  that 
of  a  16-inch  gun  going  off.  They 
found  Bert  lying  unconscious  be- 
neath the  smoke  and  debris. 

Bert's  eyes  slowly  began  to 
open.  From  the  silence  and  white- 
ness of  the  environment  he  knew 
the  end  had  come — Heaven,  he 
thought.  Hours  later  his  eyes 
again  opened,  but  this  time  it  had 
to  be  Hell.  The  pain  that  racked 
his  body  was  almost  unbearable. 
When  he  tried  to  move  each  bone 
screamed  out  in  agony.  Voices 
came  from  the  room  next  to  him 
and  he  turned  his  head  toward 
their  sound.  Now  Bert  knew  he 
was  in  a  hospital.  Also  the  mem- 
ory of  this  glaring  mistake  in  the 
tunnel  flashed  back  to  him.  The 
door  opened  and  several  doctors 
filed  through. 

"Is  there  a  police  officer  out- 
side?" Bert  asked  in  a  surprisingly 
steady  voice.  He  held  his  breath. 
If  there  was,  he  thought,  the  blast 
was  unsuccessful. 

"Should  there  be?"  one  of  the 
doctors  answered. 

"I  asked,  is  there  one."  Bert  al- 
most screamed  at  him.  The  doc- 
tor's slow  manner  annoyed  him 
almost  as  much  as  his  aching 
body. 

"Easy  boy,  you're  in  bad  shape. 
The  law  is  not  outside;  in  fact, 
there  are  no  officers  in  the  hospi- 
tal." 

Some  of  the  pain  eased  from 
Bert's  wracked  body.  A  smile 
emerged  on  his  face.  The  door 
re-opened  and  a  nurse  asked  if 
Mr.   Huston   could  have  visitors. 


"No,"  the  doctor  replied,  "and 
tell  those  men  there'll  be  no  visi- 
tors today." 

Bert  seemed  a  little  sheepish 
when  he  asked  who  the  visitors 
were,  because  he  knew  good  and 
well  who  they  would  be. 

"I  haven't  met  them  all,  but 
the  ringleader  and  loudest  is  a  Mr. 
Palmer.  They've  been  in  the  wait- 
ing room  for  hours,  and  to  hear 
them  talking,  you  would  think  an 
atom  bomb  had  exploded." 

"Doc,"  Bert  said,  "I  believe  if  I 
could  see  Mr.  Palmer,  things 
might  calm  down  in  the  waiting 
room." 

"You're  in  no  condition  to  see 
anyone." 

"I  insist,  doctor." 

The  doctor  hesitated:  "Very 
well,  but  no  longer  than  five  min- 
utes." 

It  was  several  minutes  before 
the  door  opened  and  Mr.  Palmer 


"Pilney  can't  miss  with  that  padded 
stomach.  If  he  doesn't  get  hit  by  pitched 
ball,   he   draws   a   walk." 
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walked  in.  "Bert,  my  boy,  how  are 
you?" 

"Not  bad,  sir.  I  suppose  you're 
pretty  sore  about  the  charge  I  set 
off." 

"Sore!  Nonsense,  Son.  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  about  that  new 
explosive  before.  You  know  I'm 
always  open  to  new  ideas." 

"Then  it  teas  successful?" 

"Of  course,  almost  one  hundred 
feet  was  cleared  out  before  I  left. 
You  have  more  of  the  explosive, 
don't  you?" 

"No,  sir,  that  was  the  last  of  it." 

"Then  by  jove,  you  just  tell  me 
the  formula  and  we'll  have  tons 
of  it  made." 

Bert  decided  it  was  time  to  lay 
down  his  cards  so  Mr.  Palmer 
would  realize  the  remarks  he 
made  last  Saturday  night  were 
costing  him  the  formula.  "I'm 
sorry,  Mr.  Palmer,  but  the  formula 
will  be  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  After  all,  a  common 
powder  monkey  has  to  look  out 
for  his  future." 

"Huston,  I  realize  that  what  I 
said  the  other  night  was  wrong, 
and  I'm  sorry.  You  know  Jackie 
is  downstairs,  and  for  the  last  four 
hours  she  has  been  tearing  me 
apart  for  what  has  happened  to 
you.  She's  going  to  marry  you  re- 
gardless of  what  I  say.  But  I  see 
the  situation  in  a  different  light 


now.  At  first,  I  thought  you  were 
only  interested  in  her  money  and 
there  was  no  true  love  involved, 
but  now  I  know  better  and  you 
have  my  warmest  blessings." 

Bert  was  unable  to  believe  what 
Mr.  Palmer  had  just  said.  He 
thought  it  was  trickery,  in  order 
to  procure  the  formula,  but  the 
old  man  seemed  so  sincere.  "Mr. 
Palmer,  I'm  not  buying  your  bless- 
ings just  because  I  have  the  for- 
mula, am  I?" 

"Of  course  not,  Son,  and  to 
show  you  I  mean  it,  I'll  have  my 
lawyers  draw  up  a  contract  to 
your  likings  and  you  name  your 
own  price!" 

Bert  turned  the  idea  over  in 
his  mind  for  several  minutes. 
"You've  got  yourself  a  formula, 
Mr.  Palmer.  Now,  do  you  think 
you  could  get  Jackie  in  here  to  see 
me?" 

"I  don't  see  why  not.  She'll 
probably  tear  the  doctor  apart  if 
he  says  no." 

It  wasn't  long  before  Jackie 
came  through  the  door  and  was  in 
Bert's  arms.  Everything  was  per- 
fect now  and  his  pains  seemed  to 
abate  somewhat  as  Jackie  covered 
his  face  with  tender  kisses. 

"Bert,  am  I  hurting  you?" 

"Just  a  little,"  he  said  squeezing 
her  gently.  "But  the  pleasure  is 
more  than  the  pain." 


You  cannot  run  aivay  from  a  zveakness;  you  must  sometime  fight 
out  or  perish;  and  if  that  be  so,  -why  not  now,  and  zvhere  you  stand? 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
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Thomas  E.  Skidmore 


Responsible  Generosity 

and 

Self-Interest 


Can  a  "have"  nation  share  its 
knowledge  and  experience 
with  "have-not"  nations  on  a  free 
and  friendly  basis?  The  traditional 
answer  to  that  question  has  been 
a  resounding  no.  Countries  which 
were  more  developed  economic- 
ally have  invariably  looked  upon 
their  less  fortunate  neighbors  in 
one  of  two  ways.  The  economic 
underdogs  have  been  regarded 
either  as  targets  for  methodical 
exploitation  or  subjects  for  cool 
indifference. 

But  in  1950  we  Americans  pro- 
posed a  new  answer  to  this  very 
old  question.  When  Congress 
passed  the  Act  for  International 
Development,  we  declared  that  it 
was  possible  to  establish  a  new 
and  constructive  relationship  with 
underdeveloped  areas. 

The  background  story  is  an  old 
one.  In  prosperous  America  we 
find  it  hard  to  imagine  what  liv- 
ing in  a  "have  not"  area  is  like. 
But  for  the  majority  of  the  world's 
people,  life  is   a   constant  battle 


against  the  frightening  four  horse- 
men of  hunger,  disease,  illiteracy, 
and  poverty.  These  scourges  have 
long  subjected  most  of  mankind 
to  a  life  of  material  misery. 

Underdevelopment  is  only  half 
of  the  story.  The  rise  of  modern 
technology  has  demonstrated  our 
ability  to  turn  back  the  four  horse- 
men of  misery.  We  know  that  the 
age-old  privations  of  underde- 
velopment can  be  eliminated. 
There  now  arises  the  challenge 
for  mankind  to  apply  this  scien- 
tific knowledge  for  the  betterment 
of  life  in  misery-stricken  lands. 

America  saw  the  gap  between 
underdevelopment  and  the  tech- 
nological means  to  eliminate  it. 
We  officially  determined  to  share 
our  knowledge  and  skills  to  close 
that  gap.  The  Point  Four  concept 
grew  out  of  this  decision. 

During  the  past  three  years, 
more  than  2,400  American  tech- 
nicians have  gone  into  underde- 
veloped lands.  These  "shirt-sleeve 
ambassadors"   have   taught   local 
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peoples  techniques  whereby  they 
could  raise  themselves  by  their 
own  efforts  to  a  new  measure  of 
dignity  and  self-reliance.  The 
technician's  aim  is  to  help  peoples 
to  help  themselves,  to  work  him- 
self out  of  a  job. 

This  program  is  unique.  Never 
before  has  a  nation  adopted  such 
a  plan  as  its  official  policy.  Precise- 
ly because  history  has  always 
shown  the  white  man  to  be  a 
conquerer  and  an  exploiter,  many 
underprivileged  peoples  find 
America's  new  policy  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Their  disbelief  fades  when 
American  consultants  show  them 
how  to  double  wheat  production 
per  acre  or  reduce  malaria  by 
modern  sanitation. 

Point  Four  might  be  justified 
on  a  moral  basis  alone.  In  these 
days  of  multi-billion  dollar  arms 
spending,  it  is  genuinely  refresh- 
ing to  find  an  official  policy  which 
looks  toward  happier  lives,  and 
not  more  efficient  destruction. 
Point  Four  is  the  logical  extension 
on  a  world-wide  basis  of  a  na- 
tional philosophy  which  professes 
a  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  brotherhood  of 
all  mankind. 

America  has  a  very  real  eco- 
nomic stake  in  underdeveloped 
lands,  since  almost  half  of  the 
U.  S.  foreign  trade  is  with  these 
areas.  Furthermore,  the  United 
States  depends  upon  these  coun- 
tries for  over  75%  of  such  stra- 
tegic materials  as  rubber,  tin, 
antimony,  and  manganese.  Under- 
developed lands  may  also  offer 
partial  solutions  to  the  long-range 
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problems  of  new  markets  for 
American  products  and  new 
fields  for  capital  investment. 

The  political  argument  for 
Point  Four  is  no  less  convincing. 
By  reducing  misery,  governments 
of  underdeveloped  countries  be- 
come less  vulnerable  to  the  wiles 
of  Communism,  and  stronger 
members  of  the  free  world.  De- 
mocracy takes  on  a  new  meaning 
when  American  technicians  work 
side  by  side  with  local  people. 

Taken  together,  these  moral, 
economic,  and  political  arguments 
present  a  formidable  case  for 
Point  Four.  But  it  is  important 
that  we  also  realize  the  limitations 
of  such  a  program. 

Point  Four  is  no  panacea.  It 
can  serve  to  checkrein  the  horse- 
men of  misery  who  ride  so  ram- 
pant in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America,  and  the  Middle 
East.  It  can  demonstrate  the  con- 
structive uses  of  technology  in  a 
day  when  science  has  too  often 
concentrated  on  the  production 
of  weapons  of  destruction.  It  can 
help  stabilize  the  free  world  in  its 
battle  against  the  Soviet  empire. 

But  Point  Four  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  great  power  struggle  of  our 
age.  Mere  economic  development 
is  no  guarantee  of  peace,  as  the 
records  of  Germany  and  Japan 
will  quickly  prove.  Unfortunately, 
a  more  developed  nation  has  a 
greater  war-making  potential  as 
well  as  the  power  to  produce  a 
better  life  for  its  citizens. 

There  is  the  further  danger  that 
Point  Four  may  degenerate  into 
a  new  and  more  subtle  form  of  im- 


perialism.  We  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  that  our  aid  does  not 
stem  from  a  desire  to  dominate 
underdeveloped  peoples  in  any 
way — economically,  politically,  or 
culturally. 

The  underprivileged  peoples  of 
the  world  are  sick  and  tired  of 
colonialism  and  exploitation.  Their 
revolutionary  fervor  in  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East  allows  no  place 
for  subjection  to  a  new  imperial- 
ism. These  peoples  are  determined 
that  they  need  no  longer  accept 
their  misery.  They  are  equally 
determined  to  command  their  own 
rise  from  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  world  power  has  consented  to 
share  its  superior  technical  knowl- 
edge with  these  "have-not"  na- 
tions on  a  free  and  friendlv  basis. 


America's  Point  Four  program 
may  well  prove  that  it  is  possible 
for  generosity  and  self-interest  to 
merge  in  a  single  national  policy. 
International  society  rarely  wit- 
nesses the  introduction  of  a  con- 
cept as  revolutionary  as  Point 
Four.  The  pressures  will  be  strong 
for  the  modification  or  complete 
elimination  of  such  a  program.  For 
that  reason,  Point  Four  needs  our 
support  now,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  initial  enthusiasm  has 
tapered  off.  The  real  test  is  upon 
us.  If  we  fail  now,  history  may 
indeed  record  a  black  page  for 
our  nation  and  the  entire  world. 
If  we  succeed,  America  shall 
have  proved  that  it  was  possible 
to  give  a  new  answer  to  a  very 
old  question. 


This  essay  received  first  prize  in  the  college  division  of  a  contest  on  "The 

United    States    and    Underdeveloped    Areas"    sponsored    by    the    National 

Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 


1  HERE  are  two  types  of  anxieties  which  are  unwelcome,  no  matter 
how  they  approach  you.  One  is  that  group  of  concerns  about  which  you 
can  do  something.  You  can  meet  these  decisively,  with  deeds  and  actions. 
The  other  group  of  concerns,  which  you  do  not  control,  should  be 
excluded  from  your  mind  as  a  misdirected  letter  would  be  refused  by 
your  hands.  In  either  event,  you  should  not  worry  about  your  past.  If 
you  can  control  it  now,  change  it.  If  not,  dismiss  it. 

— J.  Richard  Sneed 
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Right-hand  Man 


Perhaps  the  first  thing  most 
servicemen  think  when  the 
chaplain's  assistant  is  mentioned 
is  a  picture  of  a  nice,  curly -haired, 
angel-faced  boy  sitting  at  the 
organ  in  a  military  chapel.  To 
most  of  them  it  probably  appears 
to  be  quite  a  racket.  No  doubt 
they  often  give  that  impression. 
If  they  do,  it  is  because  they  do 
the  most  of  their  important  work 
while  out  of  the  limelight. 

Each  assistant's  experience  is 
unique,  so  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  give  a  complete 
picture.  I  shall,  therefore,  try  to 
set  forth  some  details  of  my  ex- 
perience thereby  giving  you  some 
glimpse  into  our  work  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Marines  we  assistants  are 
assigned  to  different  chaplains  by 
the  division  chaplain.  I  was  as- 
signed to  the  chaplain  of  an  ord- 
nance battalion  shortly  before 
Christmas,  1952.  Right  away  I 
found  out  that  a  chaplain  was 
subject  to  the  same  problems  and 
heartaches  that  any  other  person 
is  when  he  received  a  Red  Cross 
dispatch  telling  him  that  his  par- 
ents had  been  in  a  tragic  auto  ac- 
cident and  both  were  on  the  crit- 
ical list.  He  still  had  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  serve  in  Korea.  There- 
fore, he  had  a  great  struggle  in 
deciding  whether  to  stay  here 
with  his  men  or  go  home  to  his 
parents  whose  recovery  could 
very  well  depend  on  his  coming. 
Finally,  after  much  thought  and 
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prayer  he  decided  to  go  home. 
But  first,  he  showed  true  Christian 
courage  by  leading  his  services 
through  Christmas  Day  and  doing 
his  best  to  make  it  as  happy  an 
occasion  as  possible  for  his  men. 
Because  I  had  just  arrived,  it 
was  rather  a  confusing  experience 
for  me  to  be  left  alone  without 
knowing  the  procedures.  But  this 
outfit  was  in  a  safe  place  so  that 
the  duty  was  more  like  the  duty  at 
home,  and  the  problems  that  came 
up  were  quite  easily  solved.  By 
telephone  I  got  all  the  help  I 
needed  from  the  Division  Chap- 
lain's  office  and  thus  the  divine 


worship  services  were  taken  care 
of  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
regular  reports  were  a  real  prob- 
lem because  the  chaplain  was  not 
there  to  check  them,  but  we 
finished  them  and  sent  them 
through  proper  channels. 

This  state  of  upheaval  lasted 
several  weeks  before  a  new  chap- 
lain was  assigned  to  the  battal- 
ion. Then  we  set  to  work  using  the 
former  chaplain's  schedule  and 
making  needed  adjustments  as  we 
went  along.  Each  battalion  is 
assigned  one  chaplain.  The  chap- 
lain was  Protestant  so,  in  order 
to  have  Catholic  services,  we 
called  on  the  Catholic  chaplain 
of  an  amphibian  tractor  battalion 
a  few  miles  away.  In  turn  we  con- 
ducted the  Protestant  services  in 
his  battalion.  In  this  way  all  units 
are  covered  for  services.  As  the 
Jewish  men  were  not  as  numerous, 
there  is  one  Jewish  chaplain  as- 
signed to  division  headquarters. 
From  there  he  worked  out  to  all 
the  units. 

All  in  all  we  had  nine  services 
per  week  starting  at  "Ordnance" 
Sunday  morning  and  ending  at  the 
"Army  Battery"  Friday  afternoon. 
In  this  way  even  though  the  men 
couldn't  all  get  a  service  on  Sun- 
day they  at  least  had  a  service 
every  week.  Five  of  our  services 
were  at  frontline  positions,  but, 
since  they  were  separated  from 
the  enemy  by  a  wide  river,  we 
only  had  to  fear  rare  artillery  fire 
and  that  highly  inaccurate  be- 
cause of  the  hills.  Our  services 
were  usually  held  in  mess  halls 
and  bunkers,  although  as  it  got 
warmer  we  began  to  hold  a  few 
outside.  Still  the  wind  and  insects 
made  it  preferable  to  hold  services 
inside. 


Our  gear  consisted  of  a  portable 
altar  and  communion  set  in  a  suit- 
case, a  leather  portfolio  with  our 
tract  display,  a  sack  to  carry  our 
small  field  hymn  books,  and  last, 
but  unfortunately  not  least,  the 
portable  reed  organ.  Our  organ 
really  was  a  fairly  good  one,  but 
the  case  was  falling  apart  all  the 
time  because  the  roads  played 
such  havoc  with  it.  To  make  it 
play  1  found  that  I  had  to  be 
rough  on  it.  Three  important  notes 
wouldn't  play,  so,  with  plans  to 
take  it  apart  when  we  got  back 
from  the  service,  I  walked  out  of 
the  mess  door  forgetting  about  a 
step  and  tripped.  Because  I'm  a 
firm  believer  in  self-preservation, 
I  let  the  organ  fall  and,  wouldn't 
you  know  it,  when  I  got  back  to 
work  on  it  all  the  notes  were  play- 
ing again.  It  did  get  tiresome 
loading  the  organ  in  and  out  of 
the  jeep.  It  isn't  so  heavy,  but  it  is 
rather  big  and  bulky  so  there  have 
been  many  other  times  when  I've 
been  tempted  to  drop  it  without 
such  a  good  excuse.  The  art  of 
climbing  with  it  and  seeing  where 
you  are  going  at  the  same  time  is 
a  rare  gift,  yet,  somehow  or  other, 
I've  always  managed  to  get  to  my 
destination.  With  all  the  extra 
work  it  causes,  the  organ  is  still 
indispensable  because  it  adds  so 
much  to  a  service. 

Except  for  our  ordnance  bat- 
tallion  service  we  had  to  load  our 
gear  into  a  jeep  and  travel  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  over  the  rough 
Korean  roads  to  each  one.  As  we 
always  got  our  jeep  from  the 
motor  pool,  we  had  a  driver  as- 
signed with  it.  Some  chaplains 
have  their  own  jeep,  and  the 
assistant  has  the  doubtful  privi- 
lege of  taking  care  of  it. 
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When  not  on  the  road  holding 
services  there  is  other  work  to 
keep  us  occupied.  Every  month 
the  chaplain  has  his  formal  re- 
ports to  send  in  to  his  superior. 
Then  no  matter  where  you  are  the 
men  will  have  different  problems 
and  come  in  for  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. Often  there  is  a  letter  to 
write  for  a  man  which  the  assist- 
ant usually  types  up.  Also  people 
at  home  writing  us  about  their 
serviceman,  asking  how  he  is,  why 
he  doesn't  write,  how  seriously 
sick  he  is,  where  he  has  been 
transferred,  and  many  similar 
questions.  We  find  out  the  details 
and  answer.  When  the  chaplain 
is  extra  busy  we  can  expect  to 
have  him  say,  "Answer  this  letter 
for  me,"  or  "Write  an  article  for 


me  to  send  to  this  place."  My 
chaplain  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
sermons  and  for  that  I  was  thank- 
ful. If  he  ever  asks  me  to  write 
sermons,  I'll  wonder  if  my  brother 
wasn't  speaking  more  truth  than 
he  realized  when  he  wished  me 
luck  in  my  job  as  "assistant  chap- 
lain" instead  of  chaplain's  assist- 
ant. 

The  chaplain's  assistant  also 
has  certain  battalion  duties.  Ord- 
nance Battalion  had  no  guard 
company  and  the  chaplain's  as- 
sistant took  his  turn  standing 
guard.  I  was  really  ribbed  about 
that. -Chaplain's  assistants  in  front 
line  units  have  been  on  and  led 
patrols  into  enemy  territory.  An 
assistant  is  actually  a  modern  "jack 
of  all  trades." 


Thougkts  for  a  New  Tear 

No  longer  consider  what  sort  of  man  the  good  man  ought  to  be,  but 
be  that  man. 

— Marcus  Aurelius 


it. 


Whoever  determinedly  sets  about  a  business  has  half  accomplished 

— Sir  Walter  Scott 


Small  opportunities  are  often  the  beginning  of  great  enterprises. 

— Demosthenes 

A  certain  amount  of  opposition  is  a  great  help  to  a  man;  kites  rise 
against  and  not  with  the  wind. 

No  varsity  crew  ever  won  a  race  by  shouting  with  the  crowd  and 
drifting  with  the  stream. 

— Frederick  Brown  Harris 


In  any  weather,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  I  have  been  anxious 
to  improve  the  nick  of  time,  and  notch  it  on  my  stick  too;  to  stand 
at  the  meeting  of  two  eternities,  the  past  and  future,  which  is  pre- 
cisely the  present  moment;  to  toe  that  line. 

— Henry  David  Thoreau 
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Otlt&iA,  Pleufrfo* 


Mifd  Ca&ke 


<^he  world  at  large  seems  to 
/  stand  badly  in  need  of 
prayer,"  came  the  somewhat  cyni- 
cal observation  from  the  City  Edi- 
tor as  he  culled  over  local  and 
Associated  Press  reports. 

Editors,  re-write  men  and  wom- 
en, and  reporters  in  the  editorial 
office  of  San  Francisco  dailies  talk 
over  many  things  between  editions 
but  we  may  as  well  be  realistic 
— prayer  is  not  the  usual  topic  for 
discussion.  Two  dramatic  stories 
occupy  most  of  the  front  page  of 
this  issue.  Newspaper  life  can  be 
gruesome. 

"Prayer  might  make  up  a  story 
at  that,"  grinned  a  veteran  A.P. 
chief  reporter.  "If  we  could  find 
the  How,  When,  Which,  Where, 
Why  and  How,"  he  suggested. 

"Meaning  what?"  put  in  the 
Society  Editor.  "We  run  a  church 
page.  All  it  carries  is  church 
notices  and  advertising,"  she 
added.  "Prayer  hardly  warrants 
a  banner  head  or  top-page  space." 

"Here  comes  another  victim," 
grinned  the  secretary  to  the 
Editor — who  is  what  the  skipper 
is  to  the  bridge  of  a  deep-sea 
vessel. 

"Meaning  me?"  I  yawned  after 
a  heavy  night  with  the  Armed 
Services  Patrol  on  a  hectic  San 
Francisco  weekend. 

"Take  a  straw,"  invited  the  sec- 
retary. "One  who  draws  the  short- 
est straw  takes  the  assignment." 

Bluntly   they    outlined   the   as- 


signment: We  take  it  for  granted 
that  people  offer  up  devotions  at 
church  and  in  the  home,  but  do 
people  pray  at  their  work? 

"You  expect  me  to  find  people 
at  prayer?"  I  asked  incredulously 
as  I  drew  the  short  straw.  "Peo- 
ple are  not  apt  to  pray  in  public," 
came  my  complaint.  "Certainly 
not  with  a  reporter  around." 

"Get  going,"  smiled  the  City 
Editor.  "Now  you  know  what 
Diogenes  felt  like  when  he  drew 
the  assignment  to  find  an  honest 
man." 

"He  was  in  Greece,  not  in  San 
Francisco,"  I  said  before  I  closed 
the  door.  "He  was  also  a  cynic," 
I  put  in. 

A  seasoned  reporter  always 
knows  just  how  to  go  about  the 
impossible  by  reason  of  his  con- 
tacts. Something  is  bound  to  turn 
up  if  you  put  in  enough  "leg- 
work,"  which  is  still  the  requisite 
of  a  good  newspaper  man.  Yet  my 
feet  were  nearly  killing  me  before 
tracking  down  the  first  incident 
remotely  connected  with  prayer. 

I  had  stopped  to  watch  equip- 
ment pushing  out  mounds  of  earth 
from  the  basement  site  of  a  new 
home.  What  caught  my  eye  was 
the  potential  home-owner  stand- 
ing, hat  off,  head  tilted  heaven- 
ward. 

"Oh,  I  wasn't  looking,"  he  said 
when  I  commented  on  the  flight 
of  a  new  model  flying  over  the 
Naval  base.  "I  was  praying;  ask- 
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ing  a  blessing  on  the  foundation 
of  my  new  home,"  he  said  quite 
frankly. 

My  questions  to  fill  in  the  story 
drew  nothing  but  blanks.  He  be- 
longed to  no  church  and  claimed 
no  particular  religion.  "Just  came 
to  me  as  an  idea.  I  prayed  that  all 
who  live  or  visit  or  even  pass  my 
home  be  blessed." 

That  is  all  I  could  make  out  of 
that  item.  But  I  had  found  a  man 
at  prayer. 

At  the  Naval  base  I  saw  an 
elderly  bricklayer  building  an 
open  fireplace  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  new  dwelling  at  the  Sub- 
marine Training  Center. 

"Do  you  always  pray  when  you 
start  a  chimney?"  I  asked,  at- 
tracted to  this  spot  when  I  heard 
the  singing  of  a  hymn.  Incidental- 
ly, his  work  was  a  poem  in  faced 
brick  panelling. 

"Sure,"  he  answered  in  genuine 
surprise.  "Why  not?"  he  count- 
ered. "God  gave  me  the  ability 
to  lay  bricks  and  answers  my 
prayer  for  daily  bread  by  giving 
me  the  know-how  in  laying  'em/ 
he  flashed.  "Do  you  pray,  mister?" 
his  question  took  me  by  surprise. 
"Well,"  he  continued,  "God  also 
gave  you  the  ability  to  write.  It 
brings  your  daily  bread.  Right?" 
he  said  turning  away  and  picking 
up  his  trowel,  "I  don't  care  who 
prays  and  who  don't,  but  you 
can't  tell  me  that  prayer  isn't 
necessary." 

Down  at  the  wharf  the  Military 
Police  scanned  my  press  creden- 
tials and  my  pass  from  the  Public 
Relations  Office.  My  gaze  turned 
westward  from  the  Bay  Bridge 
to  .a  figure  on  the  conning  tower 
of  a  submarine.  He  was  one  who 
I  knew  had  seen  battle  action  in 
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each  of  the  seven  seas,  and  then 
some!  The  captain  stood  relaxed, 
hat  off,  arms  folded  and  apparent- 
ly looking  seaward.  "Anxious  to 
get  going,  Skipper?"  I  asked  with 
the  familiarity  of  a  veteran  water- 
front reporter. 

"Not  exactly,"  he  said  quietly. 
"I  was  praying.  Or  does  that  make 
sense  to  a  nosey  reporter?"  he 
smiled. 

"Everything  makes  sense  that 
has  meaning  in  our  business,"  I 
parried. 

"Well  then,  it  is  just  a  game  of 
mine.  .  .  ." 

"A  game!"  I  could  not  help 
interrupting.  "Mind  filling  in  the 
details?" 

"Sure,"  he  went  on.  "Learned  it 
from  an  old  commander  from 
Australia.  I've  been  in  most  ports 
around  the  world.  Every  time  I 
land  in  one  I  say  a  prayer  for  it, 
for  shipmates  I  have  known,  or 
strangers  who  may  follow  me  in. 
It's  quite  exciting  to  stand  on  the 
bridge  and  pray  and  wonder  if 
any  other  human  being  has  ever 
done  just  that,"  he  concluded. 
"Am  I  making  sense?" 

It  gave  me  a  funny  feeling.  I 
just  nodded  my  head. 

A  group  of  little  tots  over  at 
the  married  quarters  were  playing 
a  game.  From  behind  the  fence 
this  is  all  I  could  make  out.  They 
were  boasting  of  their  parents  and 
the  prayers  they  had  been  taught. 
"That's  nothing!  I  got  a  wow!" 
excitedly  put  in  a  fair-haired  boy 
who  could  not  have  been  much 
more  than  two  years  of  age. 
"God-bless-mummy-and-daddy- 
and-make-me-a-good-boy-now- 
and-for-ever-more-Amen,"  he  said 
hurriedly.  "God  will,  but  I  ain't," 
he  put  in  as  an  afterthought. 


A  sermon  in  prayer  by  a  two- 
year-old! 

I  have  covered  military  hos- 
pitals for  five  years.  With  my  wife 
engaged  in  voluntary  canteen 
work  I  become  one  of  the  family 
more  or  less  rather  than  a  re- 
porter. So  I  took  a  short  cut 
through  emergency  surgery  quar- 
ters. In  the  admittance  ward  were 
the  usual  cases  found  in  a  military 
hospital  near  a  large  barracks. 
Frantic  mothers  holding  tots  with 
gashes  requiring  stitches  as  the 
aftermath  of  freak  accidents 
around  the  home,  with  nurse  tak- 
ing them  one  by  one  into  surgery. 

"Do  you  nurses  actually  get 
paid  for  this?"  I  grinned. 

"What  a  day!  Everything  from 
a  swallowed  thumb-tack  to  a 
finger  stuck  in  a  ketchup  bottle. 
I've  done  everything  but  pray," 
sighed  the  head  nurse  sponging 
the  eyebrow  of  a  kicking,  shriek- 
ing little  boy,  more  terrified  by 
the  white-clad  strangers  than  the 
prick  of  the  needle. 

"Just  relax,"  drawled  a  young 
intern  busy  with  the  wound.  "Try 
another  cup  of  coffee,"  he  said, 
nodding  toward  the  steaming  urn 
in  the  staff  rest  room. 

"Umph!"  put  in  the  gruff  ma- 
tron. "If  you  folks  put  out  as  much 
prayer  as  you  take  in  coffee  we'd 
have  more  miracles  here." 

"Why?  Don't  doctors  pray?" 
stammered  a  shy  young  proba- 
tioner starting  her  training  for 
medical  mission  work  overseas. 

We  all  looked  up  as  a  grey- 
haired  surgeon  entered  the  ward 
to  give  his  opinion  on  an  X-ray 
photograph.  His  name  had  often 
been  good  front-page  copy.  He 
paused  in  front  of  the  young  pro- 
bationer. "Sure  we  do,"  he  said 


kindly,  holding  up  his  steady  slim 
fingers.  "There  are  no  substitutes 
for  these  in  modern  surgery,"  he 
whispered.  "God  gave  them  to  me 
but  He  has  to  use  them  most  of 
the  time.  That  is  the  only  way 
miracles  could  keep  on  happen- 
ing," he  assured  her. 

Afterwards  as  we  sat  in  the 
clinic  office  I  asked  my  leading 
question,  "By  all  the  rules  of  surgi- 
cal pathology  how  can  prayer 
help?"  ^ 

"Don't  quote  me  by  name  on 
this,"  came  the  answer,  "but  I 
think  that  in  surgery  we  have 
done  about  all  there  is  to  be  done. 
True,  there  will  be  innovations  on 
basic  principles  laid  down,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  potentials 
of  coupling  surgery  and  prayer 
we  are  only  as  yet  in  the  kinder- 
garten. Do  you  recall  that  even 
nine  specially  trained  disciples 
failed  to  heal  a  boy  and  Christ  re- 
minded them  that  such  an  effort 
required  much  prayer?  Are  sur- 
geons so  much  better  qualified 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from 
the  Master's  coaching,  or  don't 
reporters  read  the  Bible?"  came 
his  dig. 

I  followed  him  into  emergency. 
There  lay  a  girl  with  slashed 
wrists — attempted  suicide.  "Now 
you  tell  me,"  flashed  the  surgeon, 
"As  a  veteran  reporter  have  you 
ever  seen  or  even  heard  of  a  per- 
son who  attempted  suicide  who 
was  a  pray-er?" 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  never 
have!  Have  you? 

Before  leaving  I  always  went  to 
pay  my  respects  to  a  general  fav- 
orite of  the  hospital  wards — the 
chaplain. 

"Good  to  see  you  back,"  I  said 
to  one  on  his  first  day   of  duty 
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after  recuperating  from  a  serious 
operation. 

The  padre  appeared  to  be  in  a 
deep  reverie.  "Something  on  your 
mind?"  I  asked. 

"You  reporters/'  he  chided. 
"Yes,  I  have/'  he  added  in  all 
seriousness. 

We  stepped  to  the  door  and  he 
pointed  to  the  South  Ward.  "You 
know  Pete  over  there/'  he  said 
pointing  to  a  veteran.  "He  belongs 
to  no  church.  Seldom  attends  serv- 
ices. Know  what  he  told  me  yes- 
terday?" said  the  padre  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat.  "When  he  heard 
that  I  was  up  for  surgery  he 
prayed  for  me  every  night  until  I 
was  out  of  danger.  Why?"  he 
asked. 

"A  coincidence,"  I  suggested. 
"He  likes  you." 

"Yes?"  said  the  doubtful  min- 
ister. "Well  he  also  prayed  for  six 
other  cases  for  which  the  senior 
surgeon  held  out  little  hope.  They 
all  recovered.  Which  gives  us  six 
other  coincidences  in  a  row." 

"You  have  some  other  theory?" 

"As  a  newspaperman  you  know 
that  only  the  ordinary  story 
evolves  from  ordinary  effort,"  he 
said  quietly.  "As  in  prayer,  very 
ordinary  results  accrue  from  or- 
dinary prayer.  You  know  what  I 
believe?"  he  said;  "God  can  only 
hold  the  faith  of  that  man  by 
granting  some  of  his  prayerful  re- 
quests. Not  for  himself  perhaps, 


but  for  what  he  prays  for  others — 
including  a  prayer  for  me.  Don't 
ask  me  for  explanations.  I  have 
none."  After  scanning  those  seven 
medical  history  sheets,  neither 
have  I. 

Back  in  the  office  I  put  my  notes 
together.  It  had  been  a  hard  day, 
but  interesting.  I  looked  forward 
to  an  evening  of  relaxation. 

At  6:30  our  fraternal  order  was 
holding  its  135th  anniversary  din- 
ner. There  I  took  up  my  seat  with 
635  guests.  The  Grand  Secretary 
approached  my  chair.  The  Grand 
Lodge  Chaplain  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  "When  I  tap  the 
gong  will  you  rise  and  give  the 
blessing?"  he  asked  anxiously.  I 
had  scarcely  nodded  when  the 
gong  sounded.  Quite  bewildered 
I  stood  up  at  loss  for  words.  The 
eyes  of  all  turned  in  my  direction. 
Like  a  flash  came  the  simple 
grace  mother  taught  me  at  the  age 
of  three:  "For  what  we  are  to  re- 
ceive, Lord,  make  us  truly  thank- 
ful and  bless  this  food  for  our 
use.  Amen."  Nonchalantly  all 
guests  turned  to  their  lavish  re- 
past. To  them  the  whole  episode 
had  been  carefully  arranged. 

I  started  the  day  by  looking  for 
prayers  and  ended  by  being  one. 
Don't  say  that  you  will  never  pray 
at  your  work,  or  in  public  or 
under  any  other  circumstances. 
God  is  likely  to  fool  you. 
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"I  like  the  parrot,"  said  a  lonely  man.  "It  is  the  only  creature  gifted 
with  the  power  of  speech  that  is  content  to  repeat  just  what  it  hears 
without  trying  to  make  a  good  story  out  of  it." 

— The  Missionary  Worker 


and   OVER 


MONACA   MOORE 


On  the  80th  of  September  in 
1911,  a  little  less  than  eight 
years  after  the  Wright  Brothers 
made  their  epochal  flight,  thou- 
sands of  visitors  stood  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Fair  at 
Helena,  Montana,  watching  a  fair- 
haired  lad  of  nineteen  climb  into 
the  cockpit  of  his  little  Curtiss 
biplane.  They  watched  him  as  he 
smilingly  took  off  on  a  westward 
flight  over  the  continental  divide, 
a  feat  which  never  before  had 
been  performed.  That  young  man 
was  Cromwell  Dixon,  youngest 
licensed  aviator  in  the  world  at 
that  time.  His  license,  Number  43, 
dated  August  11,  1911,  just  seven 
weeks  prior  to  his  visit  to  Mon- 
tana, was  issued  by  what  was 
then  the  Aero  Club  of  America. 
This  organization  later  developed 
into  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, now  known  as  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration. 

Dixon,  on  a  flying  tour  from  his 
home  in  the  Middle  West,  had 
been  doing  stunt  flying  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Helena,  where  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  the  peo- 
ple by  his  courage  and  his  un- 
assuming manner.  A  purse  of 
$10,000  was  offered  him  provided 
he  would  fly  over  the  divide. 
This  purse  was  made  up  by  the 


State  Fair  Association  and  a  group 
of  Montana  stock  growers,  includ- 
ing John  Ringling,  of  Ringling 
Brothers  circus,  and  Louis  W. 
Hill,  son  of  the  railroad  magnate, 
James  Hill. 

On  the  morning  of  September 
30th,  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the 
weather  looked  none  too  promis- 
ing. A  strong  westerner  was  blow- 
ing. As  it  so  often  did  during  Fair 
week  in  Montana,  the  weather 
suddenly  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse.  The  clouded  skies  were 
quite  in  contrast  with  those  of 
the  beautiful  Indian  summer,  un- 
der which  the  young  pilot  had 
been  welcomed  to  "The  Land  of 
Shining  Mountains."  Crowds 
gathered  early.  All  who  could  do 
so  wanted  to  witness  the  flight. 
State  Fair  guests  from  out-of-town 
had  remained  over;  all  local  peo- 
ple who  could  be  spared  from 
their  duties  hurried  off  to  the 
fair  grounds.  For  a  while,  it  looked 
as  if  the  impending  storm  had 
won  the  day.  Minutes  passed — 
then  a  couple  of  hours.  People 
stood  around,  hardly  daring  to 
hope,  yet  hoping — hugging  their 
wraps  closer  around  themselves 
to  ward  off  the  cold  wind.  Finally 
Dixon  appeared,  donned  in  his 
heavier  garb,  and  the  crowd  mill- 
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ing  about  knew  he  had  agreed  to 
attempt  the  flight  in  spite  of  the 
threatening  weather. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  that 
afternoon  when  he  lifted  his  little 
plane  from  the  fair  grounds  amid 
the  deafening  cheer  of  the  people. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  soared 
higher  and  higher  above  the 
grandstand,  in  an  effort  to  attain 
an  altitude  of  7000  feet.  Then  he 
headed  his  plane  westward  and 
was  soon  lost  to  view.  A  bonfire 
had  previously  been  built  and 
lighted  on  top  of  the  main  range 
to  guide  the  course  of  the  youthful 
flier.  Dixon  had  been  handed  a 
note  which  he  was  to  drop  as  he 
circled  over  the  little  town  of 
Blossburg,  just  on  the  other  side 
of  the  divide. 

The  crowd  continued  to  mill 
about  for  half  an  hour.  Then  word 
came  from  Blossburg  that  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  plane  had  dropped 
the  note.  Dixon  had  crossed  the 
main  range  of  the  Rockies.  He 
had  written  a  page  in  the  history 
of  aviation.  Upon  his  safe  return 
to  Helena,  the  crowd  which  had 
so  anxiously  awaited  him,  was 
thrilled  by  his  success.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  tumult  would  never  cease 
— bands  playing,  crowds  cheering. 

Though  skies  were  clearing,  the 
westerner  was  still  blowing  when, 
two  days  later  at  the  Interstate 
Fair  at  Spokane,  Washington,  be- 
fore a  huge  crowd,  the  triumphant 
youth  again  took  off  the  field.  We 
can  imagine  with  what  enthusi- 
asm and  hope  he  must  have  looked 
forward  to  continuing  his  tour  to 
the  west  coast.  Suddenly  some- 
thing went  wrong.  He  had  banked 
his  plane  for  a  turn.  Almost  in 
a  flash  he  plunged  headlong  on- 
to the  railroad  track.  It  was 
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thought  by  onlookers  that  his 
plane,  already  at  an  angle,  had 
been  caught  by  a  strong  wind  un- 
expectedly coming  up  through  the 
deep  railroad  cut.  The  tiny  ma- 
chine was  completely  wrecked.  In 
less  than  an  hour  Cromwell  Dixon 
had  crossed  another  Divide. 

News  of  his  tragic  death  was  a 
severe  shock  to  the  people  of 
Helena,  who  in  the  week  he  had 
spent  with  them,  had  learned  to 
admire  him  so  very  much.  A  col- 
lection was  taken  up  and  a  stone 
memorial  was  erected  in  his  honor 
and  placed  at  the  fair  grounds  on 
the  spot  from  which  he  had  taken 
off  on  his  famous  flight. 

Years  passed  swiftly.  Aviation 
progressed  rapidly.  The  little  city 
of  Helena  boasted  a  municipal 
airport.  During  the  summer  of 
1938,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  it  was  decided 
that  the  monument  to  Cromwell 
Dixon  should  be  moved  from  the 
fair  grounds  to  the  airport.  There 
it  was  placed  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ing. It  has  served,  and  will  serve, 
as  an  inspiration  to  other  youthful 
fliers.  Travelers  may  view  the 
monument  and  hear  the  story  of 
the  boy  who,  to  the  history  of 
aviation,  contributed  those  two 
vital  pages— THE  FIRST  AIR- 
PLANE FLIGHT  OVER  THE 
CONTINENTAL  DIVIDE,  and 
BLAZING  THE  AIR  TRAIL 
INTO  THE  GREAT  NORTH- 
WEST. 

For  years  planes  have  been 
making  schedule  flights  across  the 
continental  divide.  Today  giant 
airliners,  affording  for  their  pa- 
trons all  the  comforts  of  home,  fly 
far  above  those  rugged  mountains, 
on  the  trail  of  the  boy  aviator. 


Beatinxf,  ^Ue  StanJz 


/Tains  in  church  membership  in 
f  the  Continental  United  States 
during  1952  are  little  short  of 
phenomenal,  according  to  figures 
appearing  in  the  1953  Yearbook 
of  American  Churches.  Here  are 
some  of  the  highlights: 

U.S.A.  church  members  at  the 
end  of  1952  totaled  92,277,129— 
a  whopping  gain  of  3,604,124  over 
the  count  for  1951. 

The  membership  rate  of  growth 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  4.1 
per  cent  last  year — twice  that 
recorded  for  any  former  year — 
two  and  a  half  times  the  popula- 
tion increase  rate. 

Sunday  school  enrollments  sur- 
passed all  previous  records,  with 
a  gain  of  6.4  per  cent. 

"Never  before  has  such  a  high 
annual  increase  in  church  mem- 
bership been  recorded,"  declared 
Dr.  Benson  Y.  Landis  of  the  Na- 
tional Council's  Department  of 
Research  and  Survey.  "During  the 
1940-50  decade,  the  annual  gain 
has  been  about  two  per  cent.  In 
1952,  it  was  twice  that  figure,  ac- 
celerating an  upward  trend  that 
has  been  maintained  in  this 
country  for  the  past  100  years." 

Over  the  longer  term,  this  trend 
has  resulted  in  doubling  church 
membership  in  the  past  26  years. 
In  1900,  36  per  cent  of  the  U.S. 
population  were  church  members. 
In  1910  and  1920,  43  per  cent.  In 
1930,  47  per  cent.  In  1940,  49  per 
cent.  This  figure  shot  up  to  57  per 


cent  by  1950,  and  at  the  end  of 
1952  it  had  reached  59  per  cent. 

The  number  of  local  churches 
also  reached  a  new  peak  of  285,- 
592.  And  the  number  of  clergy- 
men having  charges  rose  from 
181,123  to  183,899. 

Thus,  statistically,  there  is  one 
church  for  about  every  323  mem- 
bers, while  the  ratio  between 
clergymen  and  members  is  only 
one  to  every  500.  There  are  obvi- 
ously thousands  of  vacant  pulpits. 

Of  the  nation's  two  biggest  re- 
ligious groups,  the  Protestants  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  former 
registered  a  slightly  higher  gain 
of  3.9  per  cent.  Roman  Catholic 
adherents  increased  by  3.5  per 
cent.  Protestants  now  number  54,- 
229,963  or  34.7  per  cent  of  popula- 
tion, while  there  are  30,253,427 
Roman  Catholics,  or  19.3  per  cent. 

Exact  comparisons  between  the 
two  are  difficult  to  make  because 
most  Protestant  churches  list  only 
full  members,  aged  13  or  older. 
Included  among  Roman  Catholics 
are  all  baptized  children  and  in- 
fants. 

Third  largest  religious  group 
are  the  Jewish  congregation,  re- 
porting 5,000,000  members.  Next 
in  order  of  the  top  six  groups  are: 
Old  Catholic  and  Polish  National 
Catholic,  366,956,  and  Buddhist, 
73,000. 

Further  breakdowns  show  that 
76  of  the  251  religious  bodies  re- 
porting on  membership  have  98.2 
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per  cent  of  all  members.  Another 
indication  that  church  member- 
ship is  less  divided  among  groups 
than  it  seems  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  18  bodies  with  1,000,000 
members  or  more  have  a  total  of 
78,249,936  members,  or  85  per 
cent.  Moreover,  11  of  the  18  in 
this  concentrated  group  are  united 
for  cooperative  action  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  which 
now  embraces  30  denominations, 
with  35,443,025  members. 

There  are  15  Protestant  de- 
nominations with  a  membership 
of  one  million  or  better.  The  top 
three  are:  The  Methodist  Church, 
with  9,180,428;  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist   Convention,    with    7,634,493; 


the  National  Baptist  Convention, 
USA  Inc.,  with  4,467,799. 

By  grouping  the  larger  Protes- 
tant denominations  into  inclusive 
"families,"  the  Yearbook  shows  a 
Baptist  grouping  ( 24  bodies )  with 
a  membership  of  17,470,111, 
Methodist  (22  bodies),  with  11,- 
664,978,  and  Lutheran  (20  bod- 
ies), 6,313,892. 

If  the  Sunday  school  enrollment 
gains  serve  as  an  indicator,  the 
outlook  for  future  strength  in  the 
churches  is  indeed  bright.  The 
gain  of  6.4  per  cent  represents 
some'  2,000,000  additional  enroll- 
ments. The  Protestant  churches 
report  close  to  94  per  cent  of  the 
1952  total  enrollment  of  32,638,- 
879. 


Reprinted  from  the  National  Council  Outlook 
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Gk'm  tmq,  ku  cUlK 
t'u  ditu  cnl  ck'encj, 


Harold  Heifer 


/]f  somebody  has  a  complete  en- 
<S  cyclopedia  today,  all  dozen 
and  a  half  or  so  volumes,  he  is 
considered  something  of  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar.  And,  if  he  has 
a  couple  of  encyclopedia  sets, 
totaling  maybe  some  30  or  so 
tomes,  he  is  generally  taken  to  be 
very  definitely  on  the  cultured 
side.  But,  in  the  words  of  someone 
who  probably  wasn't,  "You  ain't 
seen  nothin'  yet." 

If  you  want  to  see  an  encyclo- 
pedia that  is  an  encyclopedia,  the 
next  time  you're  in  Washington 
drop  in  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  take  a  look  at  the  Ch'in  ting 
ku  chin  fu  shu  chi  ch'eng.  This 
Chinese  version  of  an  encyclo- 
pedia runs  to  5044  volumes!  And 
this,  you  understand,  is  the 
physically  condensed  version. 
Originally  when  it  came  out  in  the 
17th  century,  it  was  composed  of 
10,000  chuans  or  books.  Not  one 
of  the  original  100,000,000  words 
is  missing  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  set,  but  some  of  the 
chuans  have  just  been  combined 
with  others  in  making  up  a 
volume. 

The  Ch'in  ting  ku  chin  fu  shu 
chi    ch'eng — which    means    "An- 


cient and  Modern  Reading 
Compilation" — is  not  only  an  epic 
of  epics  as  an  enterprise  from  the 
standpoint  of  scholarship  and  ef- 
fort, but  it  is  to  be  greatly  doubted 
whether  any  encyclopedia  ever 
came  about  under  any  more  dra- 
matic circumstances. 

It  was  the  notion  of  Emperor 
K'ang  Hsi.  It  just  came  to  him  that 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  bring 
the  cream  of  all  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  literary 
inspiration  that  existed  up  until 
then  under  one  literary  roof,  so 
to  speak.  It  would  take  someone 
of  the  most  magnificent  scholar- 
ship to  bring  this  about.  There 
was  one  such  man — Ch'en  Meng- 
lei.  The  only  trouble  was  that  he'd 
been  a  political  opponent  of  the 
emperor  and  was  in  exile  in  Man- 
churia. 

K'ang  Hsi  decided  to  put  the 
grandeur  of  knowledge  above 
personal  feelings  so  he  summoned 
Ch'en  Meng-lei  back  to  Peking  to 
undertake  the  task.  For  some  three 
decades  or  so  Ch'en  Meng-lei 
labored  at  it. 

Well,  old  K'ang  Hsi — he  was 
old  by  the  time  the  encyclopedia 
neared  its  completion,  if  not  be- 
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fore — finally  passed  away.  And 
what  is  the  first  thing  that  Yung 
Cheng,  the  emperor's  son  did  upon 
ascending  to  the  throne?  He 
booted  Ch'en  Meng-lei  all  the  way 
back  to  Manchuria. 

It  was  plain  from  the  edict 
which  Yung  Cheng  issued  that  he 
not  only  would  not  forgive  him 
for  the  political  opposition  to  his 
family  but  just  naturally  couldn't 
take  to  him  personally.  The  new 
emperor  appointed  one  Chiang 
T'ing-hsi  to  take  over  Ch'en  Meng- 
lei's  job  as  encyclopedia  compiler. 

This  was  about  as  unkind  a 
manipulation  as  you'll  find  in  liter- 
ary annals.  How'd  you  like  to 
spend  more  than  thirty  years  on 
a  book  only  to  be  given  the  bum's 
rush  just  as  you  got  to  the  final 
chapters?  Chinese  scholars  today, 
however,  believe  it  was  something 
of  a  hoax.  Reading  between  the 
lines  of  the  edict  and  from  other 
inferences,  they  guess  that  Ch'en 
Meng-lei,  for  all  real  purposes 
anyway,  had  actually  completed 
the  encyclopedia,  but  that  Yung 
Chen,  stinker  that  he  was,  de- 
liberately implied  that  a  good  deal 
more  work  was  needed  when  it 
really  wasn't  and  withheld  publi- 
cation for  a  number  of  years  to 
further  this  impression  so  that 
Ch'en  Meng-lei  wouldn't  get 
credit  for  it.  And  there  was 
another  thing  too — by  having  the 
encyclopedia  come  out  when  it 
did  .  .  .  about  1726  .  .  .  this  great 
literary  endeavor  was  solidly  in 
his  regime,  not  his  father's. 

But  whatever  skullduggery 
might  have  been  involved,  there 
was  no  disputing  the  monumental 
nature  of  the  literary  project  as 
the  10,000-book  encyclopedia 
came  off  the  presses.  It  took 
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several  wagons  to  haul  the  set  to 
somebody's  home.  It  would  take 
an  average  person  just  about  a 
lifetime  to  get  through  all  of  it. 
The  table  of  contents  alone  comes 
to  48  books! 

Roughly  speaking,  the  subject 
matter  comes  under  these  head- 
ings— heaven,  earth,  man,  science, 
and  literature — but,  actually,  it 
contains  something  on  just  about 
anything  you  can  think  of,  exclud- 
ing, of  course,  such  absolutely 
modern  conceptions  as  the  atomic 
bomb  and  airplanes.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  set  of  books  ever 
written  ever  covered  so  many  sub- 
jects so  thoroughly.  For  instance, 
there  are  twenty  chuans  just  on 
the  Yellow  River  and  twelve  on 
the  Yangtse.  There  are  ten  chuans 
relating  to  the  horse  and  eleven 
to  bamboo. 

The  small  importance  given  to 
marriage  in  China  in  those  days 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  only  seventeen  chuans  on  mar- 
riage but  eighteen  on  "Court  Con- 
gratulations," twenty-three  on 
"Sacrifices  to  Heaven  And  Earth," 
twenty-five  on  "Ancestral  Wor- 
ship" and  sixty-eight  on  "Mourn- 
ing And  Funeral  Rites." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
sections  of  the  encyclopedia  deals 
with  "Beauties  Of  The  Inner 
Apartments."  Covering  376 
chuans,  it  contains  biographical 
sketches  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
women.  The  word  "beauty"  is  a 
broad  term  and  includes  talented 
and  gracious  women  as  well  as 
those  of  mere  physical  charms. 
Included  in  this  group  are  many 
hundreds  of  women  who  are 
listed  under  the  title  of  "Widows 
Who  Refuse  To  Marry  A  Second 
Time."  These   women   are   being 


signally  honored  because  it  was 
believed  by  the  Chinese  that  a 
woman  could  show  no  greater 
virtue  than  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  her  departed 
spouse. 

Many  of  the  chuans  deal  with 
matters  of  etiquette  and  morality 
— under  headings  like  "Punish- 
ment and  Blessing"  and  "Modesty 
and  Sense  of  Shame."  Some 
chuans  listing  "skilled  occupa- 
tions" include  the  following:  "Kite 
flying,"  "hired  assassins"  and  "beg- 
gars." 

This  may  seem  just  a  bit  quaint 
today  but,  nevertheless,  this  mam- 
moth encyclopedia  is  still  used  as 
a  reference  source.  For  instance, 
if  you  were  interested  in  certain 
breeds    of    dogs    that    flourished 


several  centuries  ago  your  best  bet 
for  research  might  be  the  Ch'in 
ting  ku  chin  t'u  shu  chi  ch'eng. 
And,  if  you're  interested  in  such 
matters  as  dragons,  you  could 
still  hardly  do  any  better  than 
this  Chinese  encyclopedia.  (There 
are  people  on  the  staff  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  who  can 
translate  it  for  you. ) 

Anyway,  the  next  time  you  are 
in  Washington,  in  addition  to  the 
Washington  monument,  you  may 
want  to  see  the  Ch'in  ting  ku  chin 
t'u  shu  chi  ch'eng.  It  contains  al- 
most as  many  books  as  the  monu- 
ment has  stones  and,  stacked  one 
book  on  another,  the  Ch'in  ting 
ku  chin  t'u  shu  chi  ch'eng  would 
seem  to  reach  almost  as  high. 


6W^W^  %  PapiAcui  /leliejj. 


SUN  GLASSES  are  not  a  modern  day  innovation.  (People  were 
wearing  them  long  before  Columbus   discovered  America ! ) 

TIN  CANS  are  not  made  from  tin — but  from  sheet  steel  (which 
is  only  coated  with  tin)  ! 

It  was  not  a  "glass"  slipper  which  CINDERELLA  lost — but  one 
made  of  "fur !"  (The  error — as  to  the  actual  type  of  slippers  she 
wore — was  made  by  the  scholar  who  translated  the  story  into  English 
from  the  French.) 

BLACK  is  not  a  color!   (It  is  the  absence  of  all  color.) 

WHITE  is  a  color!  (It  is  a  combination  of  all  the  rays — i.e., 
colors — of  the  spectrum.) 

DIAMONDS -wtil  wear  out!  (Those  used  in  glass  engraving  in- 
dustries wear  out  within  three  months.) 


— Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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RecieatiOKal  $diuitied. 


/J  PaAtif  UJitk  Punch 


(laqesi  /ImtfedA 


Next  time  you  want  to  go  a 
little  formal  and  really  put  on  the 
dog  at  one  of  your  shindigs,  why 
not  borrow  a  punch  bowl  and  try 
one  of  these  exotic,  but  non-alco- 
holic drinks.  They  come  from  a 
new  book  by  Nan  and  Aubrey 
Speer  called  Parties  With  Punch 
which  contains  a  long  list  of  reci- 
pes like  the  ones  on  this  page, 
plus  some  helpful  suggestions  on 
how  to  have  a  party  that  has 
punch. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  book 
order  it  for  50^  from  the  Method- 
ist Board  of  Temperance,  100 
Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Hot   Wassail 
(for    New   Year) 

2  oranges  2  lemons 

Squeeze  and  reserve  the  juice 

2  tbs.  whole  or  ground  cloves 

2  sticks  cinnamon 

1  cup  sugar 

1/2  qts.  water 

Simmer    together,    tightly    covered, 

with  the  squeezed  orange  and  lemon 

halves  for   1  hour  or  more.   Strain. 

Then  add  1  gallon  fresh  apple  cider 

and  the  reserved  orange  and  lemon 

juice.  Re-heat  and  serve  hot.  Serves 

about  30  cups. 
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Hollywood  Parade 

Beat  1  quart  orange  juice,  1  quart 
orange  sherbet  and  1  quart  vanilla 
ice  cream  with  beater  until  well 
mixed.  Add  1  quart  chilled  ginger 
ale.  Stir  and  serve  at  once.  20  serv- 
ings. 

Fiesta 

Cold  tea   (cooled  covered) 

Sliced  lemons 

Segments  of  bright  orange 

Sippers 

Long  sprigs  of  mint 

Shaved  ice 

Tall  clear  glasses 

Fill  glasses   1/3  full  of  shaved  ice; 

lay  1  slice  of  lemon  on  ice;  stick  1 

long    sprig    mint    into    ice;    put    1 

orange   segment  over   rim   of  glass. 

Pour   in   cold   tea.    Pass    the    candy 

straws.  These  "sippers"  in  a  variety 

of  colors   and  fruit  flavors   may  be 

purchased    at    Excel    Confectionery 

Co.,  Inc.,  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

Tropical    Delight 

1   c.   sugar 

/2  c.  water 

/2  c.  lemon  juice 

/2  c.   orange  juice 

1  pt.   grape  juice 

2  c.   crushed  pineapple 
Lemon  slices 

Cook  water  and  sugar  five  minutes 
and  cool.  Add  fruit  juices  and  pine- 
apple. Serve  with  crushed  ice  and 
garnish  with  lemon  slices.  6  servings. 


One  J.ile  to-  Build 

My  son  starts  to  build  a  wall 
with  his  brick-shaped  wooden 
blocks.  As  he  piles  them  carelessly 
on  top  of  one  another  he  leaves 
holes  in  his  wall  and  the  bricks  lie 
crosswise  and  crooked.  Before 
long  there  is  a  great  crash  and  the 
whole  wall  lies  in  ruin. 

Across  the  way  an  old  brick- 
layer carefully  piles  brick  on  brick 
day  after  day  to  build  the  wall  of 
our  new  church.  Each  brick  goes 
in  straight  and  even,  with  the 
mortar  carefully  mixed  and  meas- 
ured. He  builds  a  beautiful  struc- 
ture that  will  last  a  hundred  years. 

What  is  the  difference?  j 

My  son  has  no  plan — no  vision  of  what  he  is  building.  He  doesn't  | 
care  what  his  wall  looks  like  and  doesn't  mind  one  bit  when  it  crashes,  j 
The  bricklayer  has  a  blueprint — a  picture  of  the  church  he  is  building. 

Heedlessly  my   son  throws   block   upon   block  never   stopping   to 
straighten  them  out  or  fill  in  the  holes.   His  wall  turns   out  to  be 
crooked  and  crashes  at  his  feet.  But  the  old  man  lays  out  a  line  by  j 
which  he  guides  his  work  and  often  stops  to  check  with  his  level. 

We  build  our  lives  of  little  bricks — words  and  deeds,  thoughts  and  j 
dreams,  hours  and  minutes.  We  all  know  some  people  who  build  as  j 
my  son  does.  They  have  no  vision  of  a  beautiful  life,  but  pile  words,  j 
minutes,  deeds,  and  hopes  on  top  of  each  other  in  a  hodge-podge,  j 

All  of  us  also  know  of  beautiful  lives  that  have  been  built  with  a  j 
vision  of  Christ  as  their  pattern.  Those  who  build  such  lives  lay  out 
their  lines  of  ideals  and  aims  carefully.  Often  they  check  with  prayer  j 
and  Bible  to  make  certain  that  life  is  straight  and  true.  Temptation  and 
tempest  come  to  them  as  to  all  people  but  life  does  not  come  down  in  a 
sad  heap  around  them.  Rather,  standing  serene  and  beautiful,  such  a 
life  grants  to  all  who  touch  it  a  vision  of  life  as  it  ought  to  be. 


-floe  2> 
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^  Where  Are  You  Heading?" 


1.  To  ask  what  New  Year  resolutions  are  good  for. 

2.  To  study  the  place  of  Christian  ideals  in  our  life. 

3.  To  see  what  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  might  mean. 

Suggested  Scripture:  Matt.  16:21-28;  I  Cor.  13;  Phil.  4:8 


/his  is  the  week  when  we  break 
the  resolutions  we  made  last  week. 
According  to  popular  belief  the 
average  American  makes  a  fine  set 
of  resolutions  with  which  to  start 
the  new  year  and  they  last  him 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.  Then 
he  breaks  them  all  up,  throws 
them  out  the  window,  and  gets 
back  to  "normal"  living.  Very 
probably  this  is  exactly  what  the 
average  American  does.  We  won- 
der why  people  bother  to  make 
resolutions  at  all  only  to  break 
them  and  return  to  the  same  old 
life. 

Many  motives  stand  behind  our 
resolution  making.  Some  of  us 
make  our  set  because  everyone 
else  is  making  one  and  we  don't 
want  to  be  different  from  our 
gang.  Others  do  it  as  a  sporting 
venture;  just  to  see  how  long  they 
can  stand  up  against  the  pressures 
of  society.  Many  are  sincerely 
honest  in  their  attempt  to  set  new 
ideals  for  their  life  and  their 
failure  to  keep  them  is  a  victory 
of  the  flesh  over  the  spirit.  A  few 
actually  make  a  firm  resolve  to 
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change  certain  practices  for  the 
better.  These  people  usually  live 
up  to  theirs. 

Many  people  don't  make  any 
resolutions  and  they  have  their 
reasons,  too.  Some  of  us  are  so 
very  good  that  we  only  need  to 
resolve  to  stay  good.  Others  may 
not  be  very  good  but  are  quite 
satisfied  with  life  as  it  is  and  see 
no  need  for  self-examination  and 
change.  Some  scorn  the  whole 
business  as  a  silly  hoax. 

Resolutions  sensibly  made  and 
conscientiously  followed  can  be  a 
real  part  of  building  a  Christlike 
character.  They  are  the  result  of 
a  valuable  process  of  self-examina- 
tion. The  reason  we  make  our 
vows  on  New  Year's  Day  is  not 
just  to  start  the  new  year  off  right, 
but  to  give  us  the  chance  of  look- 
ing back  over  the  whole  past  year 
to  see  what  needs  changing.  The 
making  of  resolutions  always  in- 
volves honestly  asking  ourselves 
the  question,  "What  is  wrong  in 
my  life?"  Answering  that  ques- 
tion in  concrete  terms  that  can 
be  put  into  a  series  of  resolves  is 


one  of  the  best  things  an  honest 
person  ever  does. 

In  making  our  resolutions  we 
actually  set  for  ourselves  a  goal 
or  even  several  goals.  This  is  all 
to  the  good  for  a  goal  gives  direc- 
tion to  life.  We  are  constantly 
charged  with  being  in  a  desperate 
hurry  but  not  knowing  where  we 
are  going.  When  a  person  sets  a 
goal  at  the  top  of  some  spiritual 
or  moral  hill  and  lives  each  day 
a  little  closer  to  that  goal,  he  is 
on  his  way  to  a  better  life.  A  goal 
keeps  us  from  being  like  the  peo- 
ple Paul  mentions  who  are  "tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
cunning  of  men,  by  their  crafti- 
ness in  deceitful  wiles"  (Eph.  4: 
14). 

However,  goals  can  be  either 
good  or  bad.  The  man  who  aims 
to  be  the  cleverest  cardsharp  or 
to  "carry"  more  liquor  than  any- 
one else  in  his  outfit  has  set  a  bad 
goal.  People  who  set  out  to  make 
a  million  any  way  they  can  no 
matter  what  it  does  to  them  or 
to  others,  have  set  a  bad  goal. 
Many  of  the  goals  we  set  in  life 
aren't  very  pretty  if  we  hold  them 
up  to  the  strong  light  of  honesty. 

Whether  our  goals  are  good  or 
bad  will  depend  upon  the  calibre 
of  our  ideals.  Our  ideals  finally 
decide  what  our  goals  shall  be 
and  which  direction  we  take. 
Without  ideals  we  have  no  way  of 
choosing  our  direction  and  we  find 
ourselves  drifting  to  and  fro  on 
John  Oxenham's  "misty  flats." 

If  goals  are  necessary  in  life  and 
our  ideals   finally  determine  our 


goals,  then  how  do  you  get  ideals? 
Where  do  they  come  from? 

No  one  can  live  without  inten- 
tionally or  unknowingly  gaining  a 
set  of  ideals.  Every  time  we  say, 
"I  like  that  better  than  this,"  we 
have  set  up  an  ideal  for  ourselves. 
All  of  us  have  our  ideas  of  what 
is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly. 
When  we  decide  what  is  most 
beautiful  for  us,  we  have  de- 
termined our  ideal  of  beauty.  It 
is  the  same  with  truth  and  false- 
hood, good  and  evil,  right  and 
wrong.  All  of  us  set  up  our  own 
ideals  and  no  one's  ideals  will 
exactly  correspond  with  those  of 
another.  They  are  a  part  of  our 
character  and  no  two  characters 
are  exactly  alike. 

There  are  three  ways  of  gaining 
our  ideals.  For  one,  we  can  do  it 
the  hard  way  and  many  young 
people  insist  on  doing  it  that  way. 
They  demand  the  right  to  look  at 
all  of  life — the  beautiful  and  the 
ugly,  the  noble  and  the  sordid,  the 
clean  and  the  dirty,  the  good  and 
the  evil — and  decide  for  them- 
selves which  is  best.  A  set  of 
ideals  made  in  this  way  is  never 
very  high  because,  in  grubbing 
around  in  the  worst  of  life,  we 
lose  our  sensitiveness  and  our 
ability  to  choose  the  best. 

No  individual  needs  to  gain  his 
ideals  this  hard  way  because  civi- 
lization, by  much  trial  and  error, 
by  many  centuries  of  upward 
struggle  has  discovered  what  is 
good,  true,  beautiful,  and  holy. 
Much  tragedy  and  much  nobility 
has  gone  into  this  discovery.  It 
has  cost  society  much  pain  and 
hardship.   It  is  the  result  of  the 
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I  upward  reach  of  many  noble  and 
1  sensitive  souls.  No  person  can  go 
|  far  wrong  if  he  adopts  for  his 
j  ideals  the  best  that  humanity  has 
|  so  far  discovered.  How  much 
|  easier  life  would  be  for  many  peo- 
|  pie  if  they  would  adopt  the  best 
j  that  humanity  knows  for  their 
|  ideals  and  stop  insisting  upon 
|  hammering  out  their  own  in  the 
I  heat  and  passion  of  life. 
j  The  Christian  has  an  even  bet- 
j  ter  source  of  his  ideals.  He  looks 
I  to  Christ  and  finds  in  him  the 
j  ideal  in  every  aspect  of  life.  We 
|  look  to  the  perfect  life  of  the  Mas- 
j  ter  and  know  that  we  shall  never 
|  find  a  higher  way.  We  know  that 
j  in  him  we  find  truth,  beauty,  good- 
I  ness,  and  holiness  in  absolute  per- 
I  fection.  For  almost  a  generation 
|  Sheldon's  book,  In  His  Steps,  was 
|  a  best  seller  in  our  country  and 
|  almost  the  whole  world.  Why? 
j  Because  people  knew  that  when 
j  they  set  about  to  walk  in  the  foot- 


steps of  Christ  their  ideals  were 
the  best  possible  and  their  goal 
was  in  the  right  direction.  The 
book  now  stands  on  the  back 
shelves  of  old  libraries  but  we 
know  that  we  shall  never  find  our 
way  until  we  set  out  heart  to  fol- 
low in  His  steps. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  ways  can  a  person 
check  his  goal  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  headed  in  the  right  di- 
rection? 

2.  Lights  mark  the  limits  of  an 
airport  runway.  How  do  our 
ideals  set  limits  for  our  actions? 

3.  Make  up  a  list  of  resolutions 
for  your  Fellowship  group  which 
will  set  real  goals  for  it  during 
1954. 

4.  Can  people  who  are  not 
Christian  have  good  ideals? 
Where  do  they  get  them? 


Be  like  the  bird 

That,  pausing  in  her  flight 

Awhile  on  boughs  too  slight, 

Feels  them  give  way 
Beneath  her  and  yet  sings, 
Knowing  that  she  hath  wings. 


-Victor  Hugo 
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"The  Time  Is  Now" 


7^1  Imd  jf&si  Vku  Puxfiam 

1.  To  understand  the  importance  of  each  day. 

2.  To  look  at  reasons  why  we  do  not  make  the  most  of  each  day. 

3.  To  see  life  as  a  succession  of  daily  opportunities. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  9;  Psalm  118;  Acts  13 


/he  Psalmist  says,  "This  is  the 
day  which  the  Lord  has  made." 
How  many  of  us  believe  that? 
Isn't  this  day  for  most  of  us  just 
another  day  on  the  calendar? 
Don't  we  assume  that  this  day 
happens  just  because  the  sun  came 
up  and  the  stars  went  out?  How 
many  times  have  we  awakened  in 
the  morning  and  said  to  our- 
selves, "This  is  another  day  which 
God  has  made?  It  didn't  just  hap- 
pen. It  was  especially  made."  But, 
when  we  stop  to  think  about  it, 
we  know  that  the  Psalmist  is  right. 
Each  day  is  a  new  creation  of 
God. 

But  God  doesn't  make  days  for 
the  fun  of  it  or  just  out  of  an  old 
habit.  Every  Christian  believes 
that  God  has  a  purpose.  Every 
day  must  have  some  part  in  carry- 
ing out  that  purpose.  There  are 
no  extra  days;  each  must  be  im- 
portant to  the  great  plan  or  God 
would  not  make  it.  If  we  believe 
that  God  makes  each  day  for  a 
purpose,  we  are  compelled  to  the 
thought  that  each  day  is  very 
special.  There  has  never  been  one 


like  it  and  never  will  be  again.  I 
The  opportunities  that  come  today  j 
will  never  come  again  in  just  the  j 
same  form.  Each  day  has  its  own  I 
special  importance  for  the  King-  j 
dom  and  for  each  individual.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  Jesus  said,  "We 
must  work  the  works  of  Him  who 
sent   me   while    it   is    day;    night 
comes  when  no  one  can  work." 

Yet  how  many  days  there  are 
which  we  just  fritter  away. 
Minutes  of  idleness  add  up  to 
hours,  and  hours  to  wasted  days. 
Before  we  know  it  we  have  wasted  \ 
years  of  our  life.  Why? 

Most  of  us  waste  time  because  j 
we  do  not  realize  the  value  of  a  j 
minute.  We  don't  make  any  spe- 
cial   preparation    for    using    the 
many  minutes  that  come  in  be- 
tween activities  during  each  day. 
I  ride  a  train  to  and  from  work 
each  day  along  with  about  400 
other  people.   Any  day  you  can 
look  around  the  car  and  find  three- 1 
fourths  of  the  people  doing  noth-  j 
ing   for   the   twenty-one   minutes  j 
of  their  ride.  It  is  always  that  way  j 
on  any  bus  or  street  car.  Yet  in  j 
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three  months  I  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment completely  through  just 
while  riding  back  and  forth.  How 
much  I  would  have  missed  if  I 
had  not  carried  my  Bible  on  those 
trips!  It  has  been  said  that  any 
man  could  read  all  the  world's 
great  books  in  his  lifetime  if  he 
would  spend  fifteen  minutes  each 
day  at  it.  Probably  thousands  of 
argyle  socks  have  been  knit  by 
women  in  their  odd  bits  of  time. 
Busy  minutes  add  up  to  hours  of 
accomplishment.  But  usually  we 
don't  plan  for  them  and  our  idle 
minutes  add  up  to  wasted  years. 

Often  we  fail  to  make  the  most 
of  our  time  because  we  have 
found  nothing  that  we  really  want 
to  do.  We  have  no  aim  in  life. 
We  aren't  going  anywhere.  Life 
is  just  a  succession  of  days  to  be 
lived  through — not  to  be  used. 
In  the  confused  and  frustrating 
situation  in  which  young  people 
find  themselves  today  there  is  a 
terrible  temptation  to  lose  all  sense 
of  the  importance  of  each  day. 
Nothing  more  tragic  can  happen 
to  a  person.  No  day  is  quite  so 
bleak  as  the  day  when  you  have 
no  reason  for  getting  out  of  bed. 
We  can  never  make  the  most  of 
any  hour  unless  we  have  found 
something  worth  spending  it  on. 
But  if  we  have  purpose  and  a 
sense  of  vocation,  we  shall  find 
that  in  any  circumstances  we  shall 
have  important  things  to  do  with 
our  time. 

There  is  an  old  vaudeville  ditty 
|  that  goes : 

|  Give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  pat 

on  the  back,  a  pat  on  the  back; 
j  And  say  to  yourself,  your  jolly  good  self, 
I  I'll  have  a  good  day  today. 

Uo 


Yesterday    was    full    of    trouble     and 

sorrow, 
Nobody  knows  what's  going  to  happen 

tomorrow. 
So  give  yourself  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  pat 

on  the  back,  a  pat  on  the  back, 
And  say  to  yourself,  your  jolly  good  self, 
I'll  have  a  good  day  today. 

There  is  some  philosophy  in  this 
jolly  jingle  with  which  we  Chris- 
tians will  not  agree;  but  the  basic 
idea  is  good:  that  we  should  ex- 
pect the  best  of  each  day  and 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  it. 
Life  is  a  succession  of  opportuni- 
ties that  come  to  us  one  day  at  a 
time.  The  two  are  so  closely  tied 
that,  if  we  lose  one,  we  miss  the 
other. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  this  day  presented 
to  you.  How  many  did  you  miss? 
How  many  did  you  grasp  and 
make  good  on? 

2.  One  youth  fellowship  has 
the  slogan,  "Build  Today  for  a 
Christian  World."  What  things 
can  you  do  right  now  to  make 
the  world  more  Christian? 

3.  Does  living  a  long  time  al- 
ways mean  that  you  have  had  a 
good  life?  If  not,  why  do  we 
want  to  live  a  long  time? 

4.  What  part  does  God  have 
in  the  opportunities  that  come  to 
us?  Does  he  supply  only  good 
chances  or  does  he  also  give 
chances  to  do  evil? 


May  we  offer  some  suggestions 
that  might  come  under  the  title 


of  "How  to   Make   the   Most   of 
Today": 

1.  Have  something  worth  liv- 
ing today  for.  This  will  have  to  be 
something  more  worthwhile  than 
pleasure.  It  must  rise  out  of  the 
experience  of  yesterday;  be 
worthy  of  the  labor  of  today; 
and  reach  out  to  make  tomorrow 
better. 

2.  Have  some  program  for  do- 
ing something  today.  Life  cannot 
be  profitably  lived  on  a  hit-or-miss 
basis.  An  intelligent  plan  is  the 
busy  man's  best  friend. 

3.  Yet  leave  your  life  open  for 
the  opportunities  God  sets  before 
you.  Many  a  grand  chance  has 
been  missed  because  someone 
wouldn't  change  the  schedule  to 
make  room  for  it. 


4.  Pray  about  today  each  morn- 
ing and  pray  for  a  blessing  on 
each  day  at  night.  God  is  as  in- 
terested in  today  as  you  are. 
Surely  each  of  us  would  do  well 
to  subscribe  to  George  Stelzle's  "I 
Believe:  An  E very-day  Creed." 

I  believe  in  my  job.  It  may  not  be 
a  very  important  job,  but  it  is 
mine.  I  believe  in  my  fellowman. 
I  believe  in  my  country.  If  it  is 
not  the  best  country  in  the  world, 
it  is  partly  because  I  am  not  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  I  should  be. 
I  believe  in  my  home.  There  is 
no  other  place  in  all  the  world 
which  fills  its  place,  and  heaven 
can  only  be  a  larger  home,  with 
a  Father  who  is  all-wise  and 
patient  and  tender.  I  believe  in 
today.  It  is  all  I  can  possess.  The 
past  is  of  value  only  as  it  can  make 
the  life  of  today  fuller  and  more 
free.  There  is  no  assurance  of  to- 
morrow. I  want  to  make  good 
todav. 
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There  are  persons  who  cannot  make  friends.  Who  are  they?  Those 
who  cannot  be  friends.  It  is  not  the  want  of  understanding  or  good 
nature,  of  entertaining  or  useful  qualities,  that  you  complain  of :  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  probably  many  points  of  attraction;  but  they 
have  one  that  neutralizes  all  these — they  care  nothing  about  you,  and 
are  neither  the  better  nor  worse  for  what  you  think  of  them.  They 
manifest  no  joy  at  your  approach;  and  when  you  leave  them  it  is  with 
a  feeling  that  they  can  do  just  as  well  without  you.  This  is  not  sullen- 
ness,  nor  indifference,  nor  absence  of  mind;  but  they  are  intent  solely 
on  their  own  thoughts,  and  you  are  merely  one  of  the  subjects  they 
exercise  them  upon.  They  live  in  society  as  in  a  solitude ;  and,  how- 
ever their  brain  works,  their  pulse  beats  neither  faster  nor  slower 
for  the  common  accidents  of  life. 


-William  cMaflUt 
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"Others  Live  Here,  Too" 


t 


Aim4  jfGrt,  VUiA  PuKf/iaMi 

1.  To  check  what  we  mean  by  tolerance  and  compromise. 

2.  To  see  what  effect  other  people  have  upon  our  life. 

3.  To  understand  the  vital  importance  of  Christian  love. 

Suggested  Scripture:  I  John;  James  2;  Matt.  4:1-11 


I  -Z  et  s     look     at     a     proposition : 
|  Through  the  influence  of  my  life 
!  in  home,  church,  and  school,  my 
study  of  the  Bible  and  the  lives 
of  great  Christians,  and  my  care- 
ful observation  of  the  best  in  life 
\  about  me  I  develop  a  set  of  high 
|  ideals  and  resolve  to  live  by  them. 
]  J  know  that  I  can  fulfil  my  resolve 
|  only  as  I  live  by  my  ideals  each 
|  day  wherever  I  am.  Then  I  dis- 
'4  cover  that  the  society   in  which 
|  I  live — my  town,  my  school,   or 
|  my  unit — has  a  very  different  set 
I  of  ideals  and  does  not  agree  with 
]  me  about  them.  Yet  I  have  to  live 
;  and  work  in  that  society. 
j      Now — what  do  I  do?  Some  way 
I  must  be  found  to  solve  the  con- 
]  flict  between  my  ideals  and  those 
|  of  others  so  that  I  can  live  effec- 
}  tively  in  society.  How  shall  I  solve 
I  it?  How  will  you? 

One  possible  solution  is  to  keep 
!  the  ideals  and  give  up  society. 
;  This  means  pulling  out  of  the 
social  struggle  and  living  up  to 
:•:  your  ideals  without  regard  to  what 
j  society  believes  or  does.  One  does 
|  not  have  to  be  a  monk  tucked 
1  safely  away  in  some  high-walled 
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monastery  to  adopt  this  plan. 
Many  people,  especially  in  church 
circles,  gather  a  set  of  people  who 
agree  with  them,  about  them  and 
"let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by." 
These  people  are  often  very  pious 
and  consider  themselves  outstand- 
ing Christians.  These  folks  often 
brag  about  their  code:  Live  and 
let  live.  This  is  what  most  people 
mean  by  tolerance. 

The  opposite  extreme  solution 
is  to  throw  your  own  ideals  out 
the  window  and  adopt  those  of 
the  gang.  This  is  the  thing  that 
many  young  people  do  when  they 
first  leave  home.  Usually  they  hate 
to  give  up  their  ideals  but  feel 
that  this  is  the  only  way  to  be 
popular  and  not  be  considered 
queer.  Often  they  give  up  their 
ideals  only  one  or  two  at  a  time, 
but  after  many  compromises  a 
checkup  would  reveal  that  they 
have  adopted  those  of  the  gang. 
This  course  is  usually  considered 
compromise. 

Then  there  is  the  way  Jesus 
solved  this  problem.  He  had  his 
chance  to  compromise  just  as  all 
of  us  have.  Look  back  at  the  story 


of  his  temptation  again.  You  will 
discover  that  the  work  of  Satan 
was  the  usual  attempt  of  society 
to  break  down  a  man's  convictions. 
We  are  very  proud  of  Jesus  when 
he  withstands  the  suggestions  of 
the  Devil  and  stands  by  his  con- 
victions. Christ  also  had  his 
chance  to  take  his  ideals  and  with- 
draw from  society.  He  probably 
could  have  stayed  unknown  and 
undisturbed  in  his  carpenter  shop. 
Here  he  could  have  lived  up  to 
his  ideals  with  a  group  of  friends 
and  not  worried  about  society, 
and  many  people  would  have 
praised  him  for  being  genial  and 
tolerant.  Why  didn't  he?  Perhaps 
in  that  answer  we  shall  find  the 
clue  to  our  own  proper  attitude 
toward  others. 

Jesus  loved  people.  Because  he 
loved  his  fellows  so  greatly  he 
was  terribly  impressed  by  the  in- 
jury that  poor  ideals  did  to  peo- 
ple. All  around  him  he  saw  peo- 
ple's lives  being  ruined  because 
they  were  living  by  a  bad  set  of 
ideals — greed  for  money,  lust  for 
power,  craving  for  pleasure,  and 
jealousy  of  other's  success.  He 
saw  how  much  more  abundant  life 
could  be  if  only  people  would  live 
by  pure  and  noble  ideals.  He  loved 
people  enough  to  care  what  hap- 
pened to  them. 

If  he  compromised  his  ideals 
and  adopted  theirs,  he  would 
never  be  able  to  show  them  a  bet- 
ter way  or  be  in  any  position  to 
talk  to  them  about  it.  No,  come 
what  may,  he  had  to  be  different 
because  his  ideals  were  different. 
If  he  pulled  out  of  life,  he  would 
be  selfishly  living  for  himself  and 
denying  his  love  for  others.  This 


love  compelled  him  to  do  what- 1 
ever  he   could — even   up   to   the 
Cross — for  others.  He  had  to  find  I 
a  better  way. 

His  way  was  simple  and  is  avail-  1 
able  to  anyone  who  will  try  it:  He 
lived   according   to  his   ideals   in  1 
such   fashion   that   when   people  I 
saw  him  they  wanted  to  be  like  1 
him.  He  talked  about  his  way  so  I 
honestly  and  lovingly  that  people  1 
who  heard  him  wanted  to  follow  1 
his   way.   Sure,  there  were  some  1 
who  refused  to  listen  and  to  fol-  I 
low.  There  are  always  people  like  i 
them  in  every  community — people  | 
who  have  evil  reasons  for  doing  | 
evil  things.  We  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  find  some  of  them.   But 
they  didn't  change  the  ideals  of 
Jesus  and  he  didn't  give  up  loving  I 
them.  Even  though  they  hurt  him,  \ 
still  he  was  concerned  for  their  % 
welfare.  Surely  we  ought  always  || 
to  remember   that  only   the  few  : 
opposed  Jesus.  Even  people  who  | 
would  not  follow  him  respected  | 
him  and  most  people  loved  him.  I 

Both  James  and  John  in  their  I 
letters    insist    that    our    love    for 
others  is  the  key  to  our  Christian  j 
life.  We  have  to  be  sincere  in  the  } 
things  we  live  by  because  living  | 
at  less  than  our  best  hurts  other 
people  either  directly  or  indirect-  j 
ly.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  live  j 
by  what  we  believe  in  such  a  way  [ 
that  we  help  others  rather  than  \ 
hinder  them.  Jesus  hated  hypoc-  | 
risy  because  it  injured  both  the  j 
hypocrite  and  those  who  admired  f 
him.  Only  our  Christlike  love  for 
others   can  keep   us   from   being 
stern    and    unlovely    Puritans    or 
like     the     three     monkeys     who, 
though   they   do   no   evil,   at  the  | 
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;;  same  time  see  no  evil  and  hear  no 
\  evil. 

Jesus  said,  "If  you  love  me,  you 

p  will  keep  my  commandments."  A 

i|  person's  love  for  Christ  is  always 

\  measured   by   his   loyalty   to   the 

]  things  Christ  said  and  lived  for. 

I  No  Christian  can  go  against  the 

!  ideals  of  Christ  without  first  giving 

I  up  his  love  for  Christ.  It  is  some- 

|  times  true  that  we  have  to  choose 

I  between  our  love  for  Christ  and 

i  our   love    for   the    world.    To   be 

1  Christian     wTe     have     to     choose 

|  Christ. 

I  In  the  same  speech  Jesus  also 
I  said,  "This  is  my  commandment, 
that  you  love  one  another  as  I 
|  have  loved  you."  This  is  no  love 
|  that  just  hopes  from  a  distance 
I  that  our  fellow  man  has  a  "good 
1  time."  Rather  this  is  a  love  that  is 
|  willing  to  die  to  help  others  to 
j  have  a  more  abundant  life.  Jesus 
1  indicates  that  we  have  a  double 
I  job:  to  live  up  to  the  best  ideals 
j  we  know  and  yet  live  and  work 


with  all  people  because  we  love 
them.  He  seems  to  think  it  can  be 
done.  Do  we? 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  you  judge  when  to 
follow  the  gang  and  when  to 
stand  up  against  them? 

2.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  each 
of  us  to  think  through  a  set  of 
ideals  for  ourself  rather  than 
adopt  those  of  our  home,  church, 
or  buddy? 

3.  How  can  a  person  stand  up 
for  his  own  convictions  and  be 
tolerant  of  others  at  the  same 
time? 

4.  Why  do  we  often  resent 
people  who  stand  up  for  what 
they  believe? 

5.  How  much  should  we  take 
into  consideration  the  rights  of 
others  in  setting  our  own  ideals? 


JlL  CONOMIC  and  military  power  can  be  developed  under  the  spur 
of  lazvs  and  appropriations.  But  moral  pozver  does  not  derive  from  any 
act  of  Congress.  It  depends  on  the  relations  of  a  people  to  their  God. 
It  is  the  churches  to  which  zve  must  look  to  develop  the  resources  for 
the  great  moral  offensive  that  is  required  to  make  human  rights  secure, 
and  to  zvin  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

— John  Foster  Dulles 
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fTo  Find  God's  Purpose...  And  Do  It" 


1.  To  ask  why  the  Christian  should  consider  God's  purpose  for  his 
life. 

2.  To  seek  the  relationship  of  God's  purpose  to  our  everyday  acts. 

Suggested  Scripture:  John  12:20-50;  John  7:14-24. 


7n  an  old  prayer  of  confession 
that  is  treasured  and  used  by 
many  churches  today  there  is  a 
phrase  which  says,  "We  have  fol- 
lowed too  much  the  devices  and 
desires  of  our  own  hearts."  With 
all  due  respect  to  tradition,  the 
present-day  Christian  would  like 
to  know  what  is  wrong  with  fol- 
lowing our  best  laid  plans  and  our 
deepest  desires.  We  can  easily 
understand  why  people  who  are 
not  sincere  Christians  should  re- 
pent for  carrying  out  their  evil 
devices  and  following  their  low 
desires.  But  we  are  Christians  with 
Christian  devices  and  desires;  why 
should  we  confess  that  we  have 
followed  them  too  much?  Should 
we  not  rather  confess  that  we 
have  followed  them  too  little? 

Here  again  we  turn  to  Christ  as 
our  example.  He  was  a  perfect 
person.  Surely  he  felt  that  the 
things  he  planned  and  wanted 
were  about  as  fine  as  could  pos- 
sibly be.  He  was  not  mastered  by 
low  desires;  but  was  such  a  master 
of  himself  that  he  wanted  only 
the  best  for  himself  and  for  all 
people.  He  made  no  evil  plans 
and  followed  no  false  purposes. 


Instead  he  spoke  of  a  Kingdom  of 
God  which  men  still  hold  up  as  a 
perfect  world  or  way  of  life.  Cer- 
tainly Christ  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  either  his  devices  or 
desires. 

Yet  Christ  never  claimed  the 
right  to  follow  those  devices  and 
desires.  He  would  have  felt  it  | 
quite  out  of  place  to  make  such  a  j 
claim.  Over  and  over  he  pointed  j 
out  to  his  followers  that  he  had  J 
not  come  to  do  as  he  pleased — no  \ 
matter  how  fine  that  might  be.  He  | 
had  come  to  carry  out  the  will  of  j 
the  God  who  had  sent  him.  Often  j 
he  insists,  "The  words  that  I  say  \ 
to  you  I  do  not  speak  on  my  own  \ 
authority;  but  the  Father  who  I 
dwells  in  me  does  his  works."  He  f 
felt  that  the  words  he  spoke  and  \ 
the  deeds  he  accomplished  were  \ 
not  his  but  those  of  God,  the  j 
Father.  He  never  assumes  that  he  j 
can  do  as  he  pleases.  Why? 

Perhaps  his  answer  would  come  \ 
in  the  scene  in  the  Garden  of  1 
Gethsemane.  He  is  praying  and  he  I 
is  heard  to  pray,  "Now  is  my  soul  I 
troubled.  And  what  shall  I  say,  I 
'Father,  save  me  from  this  hour'?  f 
No,  for  this  purpose  I  have  come  1 
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1  to  this  hour.  Father,  glorify  thy 
j  name."  Jesus  knew  that  he  had 

I  not   come  to   carry  out  his   own 

I  purposes  but  the  purposes  of  God. 

I  He  knew  that  he  dared  not  trust 
]  his  own  desires  because  they  were 

';]  not  always  in  line  with  what  God 
1  willed.  That  is  why  he  always 
]  made  it  a  point  to  seek,  through 
j  prayer  and  constant  communion, 

J  to  set  aside  his  own  wishes  and 

1  seek  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

If  Christ  could  not  trust  his  own 
j  devices  and  desires,  we  certainly 
j  cannot.  We  are  not  here  to  do 
:]  what  we  please,  but  what  God 
j  pleases.  We  have  no  plans  that  are 
%]  good  enough  or  great  enough  to 
j  take  first  place  over  God's  plans. 
|  If  Christ's  task  was  to  glorify  God 
1  by  following  God's  way;  then  the 
I  noblest  life  we  can  have  is  one 
•]  that,  in  a  similar  way,  glorifies 
•j  God  by  doing  his  will.  As  long  as 
!  we  depend  upon  our  own  designs 
1  we  shall  go  wrong,  miss  the  mark, 
]  and  live  at  less  than  our  best. 
1  When  we  strive  to  live  up  to  God's 
j  hopes  for  us  we  find  the  abundant 
j  life. 

But  how  are  we  to  know  God's 
j  will?  There  seem  to  be  so  many 
:|  voices  calling  us  to  this  and  that, 
:  and  our  own  mind  and  heart 
j  seems  so  often  confused.  What 
j  can  we  do  to  know  for  certain? 
i  How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are 
j  not  just  fooling  ourselves  and 
1  making  God  want  us  to  do  what 
I  we  want  to  do? 

Without  doubt  the  best  way  is 
|  Jesus'  way — prayer.  When  we 
j  first  start  to  pray  we  find  our- 
A\  selves  trying  to  tell  God  what  we 
I  want  to  do  and  ask  him  for  the 
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things  we  want.  But  there  comes 
a  day  when  we  get  over  that; 
when  we  learn  that  we  are  neither 
wise  or  good  enough  to  run  things 
for  God,  not  even  within  our  own 
life.  Then  we  begin  to  seek  to 
know  what  God  wants  us  to  do 
and  pray  for  the  things  that  he 
knows  we  need.  Out  of  such 
prayer  comes  an  awareness  of  the 
will  of  God  that  cannot  be  found 
any  other  way. 

As  a  second  way  of  knowing 
what  is  right  to  do,  may  we  sug- 
gest listening  to  the  advice  of  sin- 
cere Christians.  The  Bible  has 
several  instances  of  people  who 
were  led  to  do  what  God  wanted 
them  to  by  the  advice  of  a  sensi- 
tive person  of  prayer.  Just  as  we 
do  not  pray  only  for  ourselves,  we 
can  be  sure  that  others  pray  for 
us,  and  expect  that  God  will  some- 
times use  them  to  show  us  the 
way.  We  need  to  learn  to  listen  to 
other  Christians. 

Many  a  person  has  found  the 
thing  he  should  do  while  he  was 
reading  his  Bible.  This  is  no  silly 
business  of  shutting  your  eyes, 
opening  the  book,  pointing  your 
finger,  and  trying  to  make  some- 
thing special  out  of  what  you 
read.  That  is  magic  at  its  worst 
and  can  be  no  more  than  Bible 
worship.  But,  since  God's  will  for 
mankind  does  not  change  from 
day  to  day,  we  learn  much  of 
what  he  desires  for  us  by  reading 
of  his  dealing  with  people  of  old. 

But  how  do  we  turn  God's  guid- 
ance into  the  concrete  terms  of 
everyday  acts?  We  are  faced  with 
a  number  of  decisions  each  day — 
is  this  the  will  of  God  or  isn't  it? 
How  are  we  going  to  know  what 


way  to  go?  Frankly,  we  believe 
that  is  what  God  gave  us  adult 
minds  for.  We  are  not  little  chil- 
dren that  have  to  be  pushed 
around  and  told  exactly  what  to 
do.  Remember  how  Paul  insisted 
that  the  Law  was  given  for  peo- 
ple who  were  like  little  children 
but  that  Christians  are  grown  up. 
God  gave  us  the  high  privilege  of 
deciding  what  is  his  will  for  us. 
By  praying  we  put  ourselves  in 
line  to  receive  his  guidance;  by 
study  we  assemble  the  facts  for 
decision;  by  listening  to  Christians 
we  seek  the  help  of  their  judgment 
and  sensitiveness.  Then  we  must 
decide  for  ourselves. 

But  deciding  is  never  enough. 
We  must  act  upon  what  we  de- 
cide. There  is  nothing  sillier  or 
more  tragic  than  for  a  Christian  to 
say,  "I  knew  I  shouldn't  do  it;  but 
I   did   anyway."   Once   we   know 


what  God  wants  us  to  do,  we 
should  never  do  anything  else.  We 
are  here  to  do  what  God  wants. 
Doing  the  will  of  God  is  the  only 
way  for  one  who  would  follow 
Christ. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  that  what  we  want 
and  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
same  as  God's  will  and  purpose? 

2.  Take  a  number  of  the 
choices  that  face  a  fellow  going 
on  a  three-day  pass  and  ask 
what  is  God's  will  in  each  case. 

3.  Why  is  it  that  sincere  Chris- 
tians will  so  often  decide  right 
and  do  wrong?  How  do  you  deal 
with  this? 

4.  What  personal  rewards  are 
there  for  the  person  who  follows 
God's  will  as  well  as  he  can? 
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During  the  war  I  served  in  the  Navy.  I  went  ashore  with  the  troops 
at  Normandy.  My  classmates  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  fought 
at  I  wo,  cleared  minefields  in  the  Caribbean,  were  washed  overboard 
in  the  Atlantic,  took  off  from  the  foggy  British  airfields,  saw  action  in 
Burma,  New  Guinea,  and  flew  the  Hump  to  China. 

When  it  was  over  we  realized  we  were  alive  because  someone  else 
had  died.  "Whom  do  you  pay  if  you  owe  your  life  to  the  dead?"  we 
asked. 

Almost  2,000  years  ago,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  knew  that  men  for  whom 
He  died  would  ask  the  same  question.  He  told  those  men:  "Feed  my 
sheep."  And  that  is  what  we  are  training  to  do. 

— Aden  AtiUen,,  4,tude*i£  minidiei,   Look 
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THEME:  Readings  That  Will  Change  Your  Direction 

1.  Who  Do  You  Think  You  Are?  Psalms  8 

2.  What  Do  You  Want  Now? Psalms  42 

3.  Where  Do  You  Go  From  Here? Psalms  84 

4.  Steering  for  Home  Port Luke  16:19-31 

5.  Easy  to  Miss  the  Course Matthew  6:24-34 

6.  The  Final  Reckoning  Matthew  13:31-37 

7.  This  Way  to  Heaven Matthew  5:1-12 

8.  How  Little  People  Become  Big John  3:1-17 

9.  For  Those  in  Suffering  Matthew  11:25-30 

10.  Climbing  Over  Handicaps Romans  12:16-21 

11.  Never  Close  the  Prayer  Door Matthew  6:1-13 

12.  A  Simple  Formula  for  the  Spiritual Galatians  5:16-26 

13.  Actions  Speak  Loudest  Matthew  7:15-23 

14.  Be  Kind  When  Firm Ephesians  4:23-32 

15.  What  Do  You  Do  for  Others? ..Matthew  25:37-46 

16.  Are  You  Enjoying  Trouble? Matthew  16:24-28 

17.  Preparing  for  the  Long  Run II  Corinthians  9:1-6 

18.  Be  a  Committee  of  One  John  18:33-37 

19.  Are  You  Watching  and  Ready?  Luke  12:31-40 

20.  Much  Is  Yet  to  Be  Done Mark  16:14-20 

21.  A  Hard  Lesson  to  Learn Matthew  9:9-13 

22.  A  Prescription  for  Peace I  John  5:1-4 

23.  Well  Founded  Faith II  Timothy  4:1-7 

24.  Let  Others  Know  Where  You  Stand Hebrews  10:22-27 

25.  The  Wish  for  Preferment James  3:10-18 

26.  Never  Too  Old  to  Start Revelation  3:1-11 

27.  Bearing  With  the  Weak  Romans  15:1-7 

28.  A  Barrage  Against  the  Soul  Matthew  10:28-39 

29.  Have  You  Tried  Everything?  Romans  8:22-28 

30.  Stick  to  the  Truth  II  Timothy  3:1-7 

31.  Let  Your  Soul  Catch  Up Luke  12:15-23 
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